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ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

At the Lenox Hotel, 140 North Street, Buffalo, New York 

May 5, 6, and 7, 1940 





THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


The Religious Education Association has always been concerned with the in- 
terrelations of democracy, education, and religion. In view of the shifting condi- 
tions in each of these fields, it is timely for the Association to reconsider basic 
principles and problems of method in religious education for democracy. How 
are the educational functions of church and state to be conceived? How shall 
we meet non-democratic tradition in religion and education? These and kindred 
questions will receive forthright consideration. 


PROGRAM 


Sunday evening at seven-thirty: 

The Interrelationship of Religion and Democracy 
Francis J. Macelwane, President of De Sales College, Toledo 
Philip S. Bernstein, Rabbi of Temple B’rith Kodesh, Rochester 
Ernest J. Chave, Professor at the University of Chicago 

After the stated addresses the Chairman, Mr. Paul L. Benjamin, will direct 
a Town Meeting forum, to which the members of the audience are in- 
vited to contribute their questions. 

This meeting will be held in the Lodge Room, Hotel Fillmore, 207 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo. All other meetings to be held in the Hotel Lenox. 


Monday at nine: Professor George A. Coe will address himself to the convention 
theme, The Place of Religion in Education for Democracy, setting forth some 
of the basic problems implied for religious education. The remainder of the 
morning, and the afternoon, will be devoted to a seminar discussion of the 
theme, following the guidance of a syllabus which will be circulated a week 
in advance of the convention. Write the Association Office for a copy. 


Monday evening at six: The Annual Dinner of the Association will be held, the 
program being devoted to reports and discussion of policy and strategy of 
the Association. 


Tuesday at nine: The steering committee will report on the outcomes of Mon- 
day’s discussion, and point the issue for the continuation of the seminar 
during the morning and afternoon. Adjournment is set for 4:30. 


Tuesday at eleven: Annual business meeting of the Association. 


RESOURCE LEADERSHIP 


The following members of the Association have expressed their intention to 
be present and to serve as resource leaders in contributing to the seminar dis- 
cussion: A. J. W. Myers, Otto Mayer, Ray O. Wyland, S. L. Hamilton, W. C. Bower, 
Blanche Carrier, Hugh Hartshorne, S. P. Franklin, F. E. Johnson, E. W. Kuebler, 
Leo L. Honor, Philip C. Jones, Isaac Landman, Israel Chipkin, Harrison Elliott, 
C. I. Hellstrom, S. G. Cole, L. T. Hites, E. J. Chave, Victor E. Marriott, E. W. 
Blakeman, Frank McKibben. 


NOTES 


Conventions headquarters, Hotel Lenox, 140 North Street, Buffalo. Make reservations di- 
rectly to hotel, informing them that you are to attend the Association meetings. Rates, 
$1.75 per person for double room, $2.50 and up for single room. 


Local Chairman of Arrangements, Ross W. Sanderson, Executive Secretary, The Council of 
Churches, 411 Crosby Building, Buffalo. 


at ga of Coe paper, address the office of the Association, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
icago. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION AND RELIGION* 


By Luter A. WEIcLE** 


RINCIPAL JACKS, the gifted editor 

of the Hibbert Journal, tells how he 
once asked the head teacher of a school, 
“Where in your time table do you teach 
religion?” “We teach it all day long,” he 
answered. “We teach it in arithmetic, by 
accuracy. We teach it in language, by 
learning to say what we mean. We teach 
it in history, by humanity. We teach it 
in geography, by breadth of mind. We 
teach it in handicraft, by thoroughness. 
We teach it in astronomy, by reverence. 
We teach it in the playground, by fair 
play. We teach it by kindness to animals, 
by courtesy to servants, by good manners 
to one another, and by helpfulness in all 
things. We teach it by showing the young 
ones that we, their elders, are their friends 
and lovers.” 

These are brave words, and probably 
true. But they are also curiously evasive. 
They skirt all around religion, without 
squarely landing in religion. The basic, 
elemental characteristic of religion is its 
reference of human life to God, and its 
faith in God as the Source and Sustainer 
of all existence. Concerning this the head 
teacher had nothing to say. He leaves us 
wondering whether he meant simply that 
God has no special period set aside for 
Him in the schedule of this school, or 
that God has no place in it at all. 

A few months ago, I heard the super- 
intendent of the public schools of one of 
our large cities give an address on “Week- 
day Religion,” from which I quote a few 
paragraphs: 

“There is religion in the schools, week- 
day religion. It is there from the first day 





*An address delivered at the Annual Meetings 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education before the Joint Conference of 
— Advisory Sections, February 7, 


**Dean of the Divinity School, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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a child enters kindergarten to learn how 
to live with others in mutual considera- 
tion and respect. It is there is all the co- 
operative enterprises which the school 
fosters, in all the spirit of sharing which 
these involve. It is there in the accuracy 
and the honesty of arithmetic. . . . It is 
there in the respect for the opinions of 
others and the tolerance which comes 
through fair-minded discussion of vital 
issues, as well as in the intellectual hon- 
esty with which facts and sound interpre- 
tations are sought. It is there in great art 
and music and literature. .. It is there in 
the sense of duty and obligation cheerfully 
discharged. . . 

“People learn to be good in life situa- 
tions. The person who can grow up to our 
school codes of honor has grown a long 
way. It is not a matter solely of precept 
but a pattern of living. That pattern is 
founded on concepts which go beyond 
good citizenship and racial mores. It 
seems to me to take hold on the Power 
not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness. It rests on our faith in the common 
denominator of all religions. It reaches 
toward the highest code of mankind en- 
dowed as we believe with divine sanctions 
—a belief in the personal dignity and 
worth of the individual and in the obliga- 
tion to contribute to each other’s welfare. 
Our task is more than secular. Our min- 
istry is to the soul as well as to the mind, 
the body, and the emotions. 

“Our public school teachers give no re- 
ligious instruction as such, nor should 
they. But this is not to say that their in- 
fluence is either irreligious or non-re- 
ligious. By the nature of their profession 
they are committed to the good life. Their 
characters have been formed in religious 
and ethical moids. They and their pupils 
are nourished on a great English litera- 
ture full of the undertones and overtones 
of deep religious feeling, with all its love 
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of nature and of nature’s God, and all its 
sense of the mystery of life. As the teach- 
er strives after goodness, that striving 
tends to shape not only his own character 
but the character of those around him. 
The way to teach character is to have it. 

“The public school teacher may aid 
every upward struggle, every yearning 
after beauty, truth and goodness. He may 
help young people to find the difference 
between right and wrong; not always so 
simple in this complex and disheveled 
world, especially amid the tangled desires 
and unproved powers of youth. The teach- 
er’s interest is not confined solely to dis- 
covering the causes of and helping to 
prevent delinquency. It is a quiet, unob- 
trusive but positive force in the lives of 
the thousands who stand in no danger of 
delinquency, of those who can rightly ex- 
pect to make positive contributions to the 
store of righteousness in the world. 

“Such service is not to be described as 
the teaching of mere morality. There is 
nothing mere about morality. Back of it 
lies the conviction that there are eternal 
principles implicit in the universe, that it 
is good to be good, and that it is wrong 
not to be good. As we are consecrated to 
the good life, so our influence may have 
its mighty share in bringing the fulness 
of life to the sons and daughters of men 
and of God.” 


I have quoted this address at length 
because it is more explicit than the state- 
ment of the teacher cited by Principal 
Jacks, and because I want to record my 
belief that there is much of this essentially 
religious spirit in the life and work of our 
public schools. It is significant that most 
of these paragraphs were not written for 
public address, but were quoted by the 
superintendent from his own annual mes- 
sage to his teachers. 

Yet when all is granted that may be 
affirmed of the influences making for 
sound character and religious faith in the 
best of our public school systems, the fact 
remains that religion and education are 
rather sharply divorced in most Ameri- 
can communities, and that we have de- 


parted far from the early American con- 
ception that religion should be an integral 
part of public education. 

In the nineteenth century this “secu- 
larization” of public education, as it has 
come to be called, was incidental rather 
than purposed. It was a by-product of 
the working out, under certain conditions, 
of two principles which are fundamental 
to the preservation of our liberties. These 
are the principle of religious freedom and 
the principle of public responsibility for 
education for citizenship in a democracy. 

I. The principle of religious freedom. 
America is a land of religious freedom. 
Our laws and institutions are conceived 
in the spirt of that memorable fourteenth 
article of the Declaration of Rights adopt- 
ed by the Convention of Virginia on June 
12, 1776—an article which we owe to no 
less statesmen that George Mason, Pat- 
rick Henry, James Madison and Thomas 
Jefferson—“That religion, or the duty 
which we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, not by 
force or violence, and therefore all men 
are equally entitled to the free exercise 
of religion, according to the dictates of 
conscience ; and that it is the mutual duty 
of all to practice Christian forbearance, 
love and charity, towards each other.” 


The Constitution of the United States 
provides that no religious test shall be 
required as a qualification to public office, 
and forbids Congress to make any law 
respecting the establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 
America has no state church. Its citizens 
cannot be compelled to support the insti- 
tutions of religion or to attend religious 
worship; neither can they be restrained 
from the free exercise and expression of 
religious belief, so long as they do not in- 
terfere with the rights of others or threat- 
en the peace and safety of the state. 


One result of this religious freedom has 
been the perpetuation of distinct religious 
groups and the multiplication and growth 
of separately organized religious denomi- 
nations. Another result has been to make 
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easy the withdrawal from church affilia- 
tion or the refusal to ally oneself with 
any organized religious group. Yet the 
great majority of American citizens sup- 
port the churches and synagogues of the 
communities in which they live; and the 
total number of those who are church 
members in their own right (not count- 
ing children related to the church only 
through membership of their parents) is 
more than one-half of the population of 
the country. 


II. The principle of public responsibil- 
ity for education for citizenship in a de- 
mocracy was conceived in New England 
and became the general policy of the coun- 
try toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The main arguments then used 
in behalf of free public schools, supported 
by taxation, were: the necessity for edu- 
cation as a qualification for the rights and 
duties of citizenship in a democracy ; the 
need of public schools as a means of 
“Americanization,” transmitting a com- 
mon heritage and begetting a common loy- 
alty within the children of different racial 
and lingual groups; the need of public 
provision for education as a means of 
the equalization of opportunity for rich 
and poor. It was argued that universal 
education furthers natural prosperity and 
is productive of wealth, and is therefore 
in the interest of all citizens and becomes 
the duty of the State; and that public tax- 
ation is the only method of support for 
schools which insures the intelligent in- 
terest and cooperation of the people gen- 
erally. These arguments remain true to- 
day. Education, as contrasted with prop- 
aganda or mere conditioning by training, 
is of essential importance to a democracy. 
The precise form in which the state may 
best fulfill its responsibility for the educa- 
tion of its citizens may vary, but the re- 
sponsibility is inescapable. 

The separation of religion and educa- 
tion into which we have drifted in Amer- 
ica was not a necessary or logical result 
of either of these two basic principles, or 
of the two taken together. It has oc- 
curred because of certain conditions, cer- 


tain factors of circumstance and trends 
of event, which characterized our life in 
the nineteenth century. 

The first, and in my judgment the 
most important of these factors of cir- 
cumstance, is the sectarianism of our re- 
ligious organizations, and the fact that 
we have held our diverse religious beliefs 
in so jealous and divisive a fashion. It is 
not infidels or atheists or free thinkers 
who have done most to take religious ele- 
ments out of the life and curriculum of 
the public schools. It is people who have 
spoken in the name of religion. When- 
ever a group, or even an individual, has 
chosen to object to some religious element 
in the program or curriculum of the pub- 
lic schools, that element has forthwith 
been eliminated, and no other religious 
element has taken its place. The move- 
ment has been almost wholly negative; 
there has been no coming together of the 
different religious groups for a positive 
reconsideration of its total trend and in- 
evitable results. Adherents of all faiths 
in America have been more concerned 
that the public schools should not contain 
any element to which they could object, 
than they have been to conserve in these 
schools the great principles of morals and 
religion upon which they agree. Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jew have shared in this 
movement. All must shoulder some of 
the responsibility for the situation into 
which we have drifted. 


A second factor of circumstance has 
been the growing centralization of edu- 
cation. In various ways the unit of school 
administration has widened from the 
single district to the town, the county, 
or the state. It has thus become necessary 
to take into consideration the rights, prac- 
tices, opinions and desires of larger bod- 
ies of people. If left to itself, the single 
district might well have its school teach 
the common religious beliefs of its citi- 
zens ; but when that district becomes part 
of a county or state organization which 
sets certain standards which do not in- 
clude such religious instruction, the tend- 
ency is to neglect or minimize it. 
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A third factor is the growth of knowl- 
edge. Anyone who examines the school 
books of the Colonial days or the early 
nineteenth century is amazed to note how 
little people then knew about this present 
world. In those days theology furnished, 
on the whole, more robust material for 
thought and teaching than did the meager 
natural sciences. With the tremendous 
increase of the knowledge of this world, 
the curricula of our schools have been 
crowded with new subjects and new ma- 
terials, so that teachers are hard pressed 
to find time for them all. It has been easy 
to feel that religion can be taken care of 
elsewhere—in the family, in the church, 
and so on. Religion has not seemed to be 
as urgent a part of the public school cur- 
riculum as the new knowledge. 

I think, in the fourth place, that the 
Sunday school movement itself had some- 
thing to do with the secularization of pub- 
lic education. If we go back to the litera- 
ture of the 1830’s and 1840’s we find that 
it was the ready recourse of folk, if they 
were confronted with some question about 
the taking of religion out of public school 
education, to turn to the Sunday school. 
“We have this new agency,” they would 
say. “The Sunday school will train our 
children in religion.” Henry Barnard 
played on that string constantly. He was 
sure that it did not matter much what 
happened to religion in the public school 
curriculum, because this splendid new in- 
stitution, the Sunday school, was going 
to be sufficient. 

A fifth factor is the revivalism which 
has been so characteristic a feature of the 
life of American Protestantism. To the 
degree that Protestant ministers and lay- 
men have felt that religion becomes effec- 
tive only through revival meetings, to just 
that degree they have been disposed to 
think that it is not a serious thing to 
fail to keep the principles of religion with- 
in our public school system. 

In the twentieth century, there has been 
a rather general disposition to accept the 
exclusion of religion from the public 
schools as a matter of course, something 
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closed and done, inevitable and irrevo- 
cable. Discussion of the problem has usu- 
ally been more concerned with a ration- 
alization of the present situation than with 
its serious reconsideration. This some- 
what surprising readiness to be content 
with the omission from public educa- 
tion of specifically religious elements has 
been due to other factors of circumstance 
than those already named—factors, more- 
over, that bear more directly and purpos- 
ively upon the secularization of public ed- 
ucation. Among these may be named: (1) 
the general secularization of life and 
cheapening of human interests which 
have characterized the twentieth century 
thus far; (2) the prevalence in theology 
until very recently of a one-sided em- 
phasis upon the imminence of God to the 
neglect or denial of His transcendence ; 
(3) the popular vogue of pragmatism, in- 
strumentalism and experimentalism—to 
use the successive names which the move- 
ment has borne—and the tremendous in- 
fluence of this pragmatic point of view 
in education; (4) the resulting commit- 
ment to various social movements and 
idealisms as the sufficient aims of educa- 
tion, to the disregard of problems of ulti- 
mate value or relation to God. 


Let me recur to the statement that the 
two principles which are basic in this 
field are the principle of religious freedom 
and the principle of public responsibility 
for education for citizenship in a democ- 
racy. I believe that both of these princi- 
ples can be realized in American life 
without excluding faith in God from our 
educational system. What we must do is 
to deal courageously and wisely with the 
factors of circumstance to which I have 
referred. Particularly the sectarianism 
of the church on the one hand, and the 
more recent pragmatism of the public 
schools on the other hand, need to be over- 
come. 

The foundations of America were laid 
in that stern yet abiding and hopeful 
faith that is our heritage from the Hebrew 
prophets and from Jesus Christ. The 
great majority of those who crossed the 
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ocean to people this land trusted in the 
God of the Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures ; and many of them came to America 
that they might have freedom to worship 
God as conscience bade them. 

Underlying all our differences, America 
has a common religious faith—common 
not in the sense that everybody shares it, 
for there are some among us who deny 
or ignore God; but in the sense that it 
is common to the three great religious 
groups—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
—to which the great majority of Ameri- 
can citizens profess to belong. These cit- 
izens—Protestant, Catholic and Jew— 
worship the one God, Creator of all things 
and Father of men. They believe that His 
will has been revealed in the life and lit- 
erature of the Hebrew people, as this is 
recorded in the Bible, and that it is dis- 
cernible in nature about us and in con- 
science within. They acknowledge the 
principles of human duty set forth in the 
Ten Commandments, in the teachings of 
the Hebrew prophets, in the Golden Rule, 
and in the law of love to God and to fel- 
low men. 

The religious faith of America has in- 
spired our history as a people and is em- 
bodied in our most characteristic institu- 
tions. America has no state church; but 
the American government is not godless. 
The American government favors no sect, 
and fosters no sectarianism; but it pro- 
tects religion. The distinction between sec- 
tarianism and religion has been main- 
tained in many decisions made by our 
courts. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared: “The term religion 
has reference to one’s views of his relation 
to his Creator and to the obligations they 
impose of reverence for His being and 
character and of obedience to His will. 
It is often confounded with the cultus or 
form of worship of a particular sect, but 
is distinguishable from the latter.” 

The principle of the separation of 
church and state in America is often mis- 
understood and misapplied. A few years 
ago the announcement of a meeting of 
the Religious Education Association con- 


tained this utterly erroneous statement 
concerning education in the public 
schools: “Religious motivation may not 
be used; the name of God may not be 
used.” At a recent conference of college 
professors it was urged that the colleges 
should not limit themselves to merely de- 
scriptive courses concerning religion, such 
as comparative religion, the history of re- 
ligion, and the psychology of religion, but 
that they should, in their philosophy 
courses at least, and in courses in Bibli- 
cal literature, deal with the truth of re- 
ligion, the nature of God, and the destiny 
of man. One professor objected: “We 
caniiot do that. We are not a theological 
seminary, but a college. The American 
principle of the separation of church and 
state prevents us.” That is a grotesque 
mistake ; but if a college professor knows 
no better, what is to be expected of com- 
mon folk? The college in which this pro- 
fessor teaches is not a state institution, but 
independently endowed and controlled, 
supposedly a Christian college, and com- 
pletely free to teach about God. And 
even state universities, and state support- 
ed teachers’ colleges, have that freedom. 

The principle of the separation of 
church and state means just what the 
phrase implies—that church and state are 
mutually free. It does not mean or imply 
the complete separation of the state from 
religion, or that the state acknowledges 
no God, or that the state is exempt from 
the moral law wherewith God sets the 
bounds of justice for nations as well as 
for individuals. 

The constitutions of forty-two out of 
the forty-eight states of this nation con- 
tain, in one form or another, explicit ex- 
pressions of faith in God. Thirty-one states 
refer to Him as “Almighty God”; others 
as “the Supreme Being,” “the Supreme 
Being of the universe,” “The Sovereign 
Ruler of the universe.” One refers to 
Him as “Almighty God, the Sovereign 
Ruler of nations.” 

The majority of the states content 


themselves simply with an expression of 
gratitude to God; others express “pro- 
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found reverence” for God, affirm His 
“coodness,” “acknowledge with gratitude 
the good providence of God,” “implore” 
His “aid and direction,” “humbly invoke 
the guidance of Almighty God,” express 
reliance “upon the protection and guid- 
ance of Almighty God,” acknowledge 
“our dependence upon Him,” and 
“humbly” desire His “blessing.” The God 
whom these states address is not a char- 
acterless Being, but One to Whom grati- 
tude and reverence are due, Who is good, 
and Who can aid, direct, guide and bless 
the state. 

The religious faith of the American 
people is expressed in various public acts 
and customs of the federal, state and mu- 
nicipal governments—the annual procla- 
mation and observance of a Day of 
Thanksgiving to God, the setting aside 
of Sundays and certain religious festivals 
as legal holidays, the opening of the ses- 
sions of legislative assemblies with pray- 
er, the form of oath used in courts of 
law and in the inauguration of public offi- 
cials, the appointment of chaplains for the 
army and navy, and so forth. The prop- 
erty of churches used for religious pur- 
poses is exempt from taxation. 


There is nothing in the status of the 
public school as an institution of the 
state, therefore, to render it godless. There 
is nothing in the principle of religious 
freedom or the separation of church and 
state to hinder the school’s acknowledg- 
ment of the power and goodness of God. 
The common religious faith of the Amer- 
ican people, as distinguished from the 
sectarian forms in which it is organized, 
may rightfully be assumed and find ap- 
propriate expression in the life and work 
of the public schools. 


In most states the public schools may 
continue the well established custom of 
reading a brief selection from the Bible 
and engaging in the Lord’s Prayer, and 
by the careful selection of Biblical ma- 
terials this practice may be made of more 
educational value than it often is. The 
public schools may and should refer to 
religion, as occasion arises, naturally and 
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wholesomely, without dogmatism, without 
bias, and without affectation or strain. 
They should in all of their teaching man- 
ifest reverence for God and respect for 
religious beliefs. Teachers should under- 
stand that the principle of religious free- 
dom is designed to protect rather than 
to destroy religious faith, and that this 
principle gives them no right either tacitly 
to suggest or actually to teach secularism 
or irreligion. The public schools should 
aim at the development of a citizenship 
which is founded upon character; and 
they may in their efforts to educate for 
character give due place to religious mo- 
tives. They can teach that morality is 
more than custom, public opinion, or legal 
enactment ; they can point to its ground- 
ing in the structure of the universe and 
in the nature of God. 

The reading of the Bible in the public 
schools is now required by statute in 
eleven states, specifically permitted by law 
in five states, and generally construed as 
lawful in twenty states which have no 
specific legislation on the subject. It is 
regarded as unlawful in twelve states— 
in four by court decisions, in two by rul- 
ings of state officials, and in six by gen- 
eral consent or implied prohibition. No 
constitution or legislative enactment of 
any of the American states has specifically 
declared the Bible to be a sectarian book 
or expressly prohibited its reading in pub- 
lic schools. 


As a means of education in religion, the 
value of the practice of opening the public 
school with a brief period of devotion, in- 
cluding the reading of a selection from 
the Bible and the recital of the Lord’s 
Prayer, is slight. But as a means of keep- 
ing religion in education, this custom, 
which is as old as the American public 
school, is well worth retaining. It is an 
act of reverence, an acknowledgment of 
the God from whom all life proceeds, and 
a recognition of the rightful place of 
religion in human affairs. By a careful 
selection of materials, making use of 
Catholic and Jewish as well as Protestant 
versions of the Scriptures, it may be di- 
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vested of sectarian elements and be made 
expressive of our common faith. 

The Wisconsin decision of 1890, de- 
claring the Bible to be a sectarian book, 
has been so often quoted that we tend to 
forget that it is not the last word on the 
subject, that it is binding only within the 
state for which it was made, and that the 
great majority of the State Supreme 
Court decisions are not in agreement with 
it. Twelve such decisions are contrary to 
the position of the Wisconsin court, and 
three only in accord with it. 

More important than any formal act 
of devotion is the presence in the school 
of the spirit of religious faith. It may 
be for the most part inarticulate, assumed 
rather than expressed in language, or re- 
flected only in incidental allusions, yet it 
may be vital and inspiring. Most public 
school teachers of America, I take it, are 
men and women of moral strength and 
of religious conviction. These teachers, 
by the quality of the discipline and by the 
spirit which they maintain in the life of 
the schools, have been and are a pro- 
found influence in determining the char- 
acter of American boys and girls. 

School officials and teachers must, of 
course, carefully avoid all sectarian teach- 
ing and sectarian influence. In turn, they 
have the right to expect the people to di- 
vest themselves of the jealous sectarian- 
ism which has too often governed their 
attitude toward the schools. 

It is natural to suggest that in view of 
this sectarianism and the likelihood of 
controversy it is best to omit from the 
public schools all reference to God or to 
religious faith, and there are some who 
have drawn this conclusion. But to omit 
religion from the public schools is to con- 
vey to children a negative suggestion. 
Such a policy is bound to discredit religion 
in their minds. It would lead them to 
conclude that religion is negligible, or 
unimportant, or irrelevant to the real busi- 
ness of life. 

The danger involved in such a negative 
policy is greater today than ever before 
just because the public schools are greater 


today than ever before. For the old time 


public school to omit religion would have 


been a matter of little consequence, for it 
omitted a great many things. But the 
public schools of today have the dimen- 
sions of life itself. They undertake to 
afford to children a social environment 
simpler, purer, wider, better balanced and 
more rightly proportioned—to repeat 
some phrases of John Dewey—than the 
big, confused and too often sordid world 
without their bounds. They provide for 
the education of children in practically 
every sound human interest—except re- 
ligion. The omission and ignoring of re- 
ligion by such schools conveys a powerful 
condemnatory suggestion. 


We must keep sectarianism out of our 
public schools. But that does not necessi- 
tate stripping the schools of religion. To 
exclude religion from the public schools 
would be to surrender these schools to 
the sectarianism of atheism or irreligion. 
President Butler of Columbia University 
says, in his report for 1934: “So far as 
tax-supported schools are concerned, an 
odd situation has been permitted to arise. 
The separation of church and state is fun- 
damental in our American political order, 
but so far as religious instruction is con- 
cerned, this principle has been so far 
departed from as to put the whole force 
and influence of the tax-supported school 
on the side of one element of the popula- 
tion, namely, that which is pagan and be- 
lieves in no religion whatsoever.” 

The principle of religious freedom is 
designed to protect religious belief, not to 
hinder or destroy it. It is meant to insure 
the free exercise of religion according to 
the dictates of conscience, not to limit 
that exercise by forcing secularism upon 
American citizens. For the state even 
tacitly to deny religion in its schools would 
be to impair the religious liberty of that 
vast majority of American citizens who 
believe in God and desire that the educa- 
tion of their children give proper place 
to religious belief. 

But what of dissenters or atheists who 
do not wish their children to share in any 
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expression of religious faith? The right 
of such parents to withdraw their children 
from the period of Bible reading and 
prayer must be granted, in the spirit of 
the “conscience clause” which is a part of 
all English laws on the subject. No as- 
signment should be required of any child 
which compels him to some form of re- 
ligious adherence. But to go farther and 
to divest the public schools completely of 
religious faith, to meet the scruples of 
the pagan few, is to coerce the conscience 
of the many for whom religion is an essen- 
tial part of education. 

The whole of the religious education of 
American children obviously cannot be 
undertaken in the public schools. That is 
the responsibility of the family, and of 
the churches and synagogues. We need 
more, not less, emphasis upon the sound 
home training of children and upon the 
well organized, effective service of the 
Sunday school, vacation church school and 
week-day school of religion. 

But the public schools can and should 
include in their life that basic, elemental 
faith which is deeper and more funda- 
mental than any of religion’s institutional 
or sectarian forms—the faith that relates 
human life to God. Let the public school 
exclude sectarianism, but make explicit 
its belief in God; let it leave to the family 
and to churches and synagogues the re- 
sponsibility for education in the whole 
range of religion, but let it keep in its own 
life provision for the education of chil- 
dren in due reverence for God and faith 
in God. 


Such a policy would in no wise lessen 
the responsibility of the churches and syn- 
agogues for religious education. Their 
task would be simplified and their work 
rendered more effective by the laying of 
a foundation of general religious knowl- 
edge. Not only so, but a serious obstacle 
to their efforts would be removed if the 
teaching of history and of the natural and 
the social sciences were carried on with 
an avowal of common faith in the sig- 
nificance of life, the enduring quality of 
its values and the critical importance of its 
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decisions. More specifically, an adequate 
educational program in the schools would 
render the younger generation apprecia- 
tive of the significance of the church and 
the synagogue. It would give them an 
understanding of the meaning of worship 
and of corporate religious effort, leaving 
them free to exercise intelligent choice as 
to their own affiliation. In short, public 
education should pass on along with the 
rest of the culture the tested values of 
religious experience that are a common 
possession of the people, regardless of 
creed, and prepare the way for participa- 
tion, by free choice, in corporate religious 
life. 

The churches have been experimenting 
during recent years with week-day relig- 
ious education in an attempt to bridge the 
gap between religious and public educa- 
tion. Beginning some thirty years ago \ 
with a few experimental centers, the 
movement has slowly spread until several 
thousand communities, small and large, 
have week-day schools of religion. They ' 
are to be found in practically every state 
in the union. 

Week-day religious education is en- 
tirely voluntary, does not force religious 
instruction of a particular kind upon any 
child, utilizes no public school funds for 
sectarian purposes and permits churches, 
individually and collectively, to provide 
for such instruction as they may choose. 
It does not “put religion into the public 
schools,” but it does put formal religious 
instruction within the child’s daily experi- 
ence. Wherever week-day religious edu- 
cation is provided it virtually means that 
the church, or the community speaking 
through the churches, says to its youth, 
“We believe religion to be sufficiently im- 
portant to rank alongside all other sub- 
jects and interests in your school pro- 
gram.” It also means that the public 
schools, by permitting children to take 
religious instruction during regular school 
hours, encourage them to recognize re- 
ligion as one of the primary concerns of 
life. 


Shall the public schools give recogni- 
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tion to the work of the churches and syn- 
agogues in religious education, either by 
the granting of credit or the affording of 
time from the school schedule? That is a 
question to be answered, in most states, by 
the local school board, in the light of its 
general educational policies. The objec- 
tion that such recognition transgresses 
the principle of the separation of church 
and state is groundless. That principle 
refers to separation of control. It means 
that neither shall the state control the 
church nor the church control the state. 
But separation of control does not pre- 
clude cooperation in action. 

If the public schools cooperate in this 
way with the churches and synagogues, 
either by the giving of credit or the re- 
leasing of time, the school administrator 
should be careful not to assume responsi- 
bility for the content of the religious in- 
struction given in the church and syna- 
gogue. Of plans for the giving of credit, 
therefore, those which depend upon the 
standardization of teaching conditions in 
the church school are sounder than those 
which tempt the public school superinten- 
dent to assume responsibility for syllabi or 
examinations. Plans for the release of 
time should conserve the fully voluntary 
character of the pupils’ attendance, which 
should be at the written request of the 
parent. 

Whether any such recognition of church 
controlled religious instruction is desir- 
able in a given community, is to be de- 
cided by the superintendent and the board, 
who are ultimately answerable to the 
community. In most states, matters 
such as this lie within the discretion of the 
local board of education. The courts of 
Ohio have sustained local boards both in 
requiring the Bible to be read in the 


schools under their direction, and in dis- 
continuing such reading. 

The way ahead lies with the churches 
and the synagogues. In most communi- 
ties, they should do more than they have 
yet done to make possible a total educa- 
tional program that will include religious 
faith. In the nation at large, it is impera- 
tive that Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
should reach a common understanding. 
Within our own Protestant forces, it is 
urgent that the denominations constitut- 
ing the International Council of Religious 
Education shall determine the policy upon 
which they can unite. 

Public educators have a right to expect 
of the churches and synagogues that they 
should desist from the divisive, sectarian 
attitude which has done so much to elim- 
inate religious faith from the schools; 
that they should unite in a workable ad- 
ministrative policy with which the schools 
can reasonably cooperate; and that they 
be prepared to pay the cost in money and 
in personnel which a really effective pro- — 
gram of religious education demands. 

Deeper yet, the call to the churches and 
synagogues is for that wholehearted and 
intelligent commitment to the kingdom of 
God which this present world so sorely 
needs. It ill becomes us to complain of 
the materialism and the paganism of our 
times which are so easily mirrored in our 
school systems, unless we have a deeper, 
truer, sounder faith, which by its intrinsic 
merit will displace these. Our greatest 
need is to discern the truth, and in our 
own lives to know and obey God. 

Copyright by The International Council of 
Religious Education, 1940. Copies of the above 
address in printed form can be secured from the 
Council at 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. Price, 10 cents each. Special rates for 
quantity orders. 











THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


WituiAM Ciayton Bower* 


HE White House Conference on 

Children in a Democracy derives its 
unique significance from the fact that it is 
the expression of the whole nation’s con- 
cern for all its children. It was called and 
commissioned by the President in April 
of 1939, and he has served as its Honor- 
ary Chairman. Its administration is under 
the Department of Labor, with Madam 
Frances Perkins as its Active Chairman, 
presiding at all sessions of the Conference. 
The Executive Secretary of the Confer- 
ence is Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. Working under 
the Children’s Bureau is a staff of speci- 
alists, headed by Dr. Philip Klein, of the 
New York School of Social Work, as 
Research Director. Mrs. Roosevelt is 
Honorary Vice-chairman, and has render- 
ed a gracious and important service to the 
Conference both in addressing its general 
sessions and as hostess to the Conference 
in the White House. The President ad- 
dressed the Conference both in its initial 
session when he gave it its mandate and 
at its meeting in January of the present 
year when he received the General Report. 
Both addresses were broadcast over a 
nation-wide hook-up. 

In delivering to the Conference its man- 
date, after setting forth the essentials of 
a happy childhood which the nation 
should make possible for every child, the 
President said : 


As we consider these essentials of a happy 
childhood our hearts are heavy with the knowl- 
edge that there are many children who cannot 
make these assumptions. 

We are concerned about the children of the 
unemployed. 

We are concerned about other children who 
are without adequate shelter or food or cloth- 
ing because of the poverty of their parents. 

We are concerned about the children of 
migratory families who have no settled place 
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of abode or normal community relationships. 

We are concerned about the children of 
minority groups in our population who, con- 
fronted with discrimination and prejudice, must 
find it difficult to believe in the just ordering 
of life or the ability of the adults in their 
world to deal with life’s problems. 

We are concerned about the children living 
beyond the reach of medical service because 
their parents cannot pay for it. 

We are concerned about the children who 
are not in school or who attend schools poorly 
equipped to meet their needs. 

We are concerned about the children who 
are outside the reach of religious influences, 
and are denied help in attaining faith in an 
ordered universe and in the fatherhood of God. 

We are concerned about the future of our 
democracy when children cannot make the 
assumptions that mean security and happi- 
ness. 

This conference and the activities which it 
initiates furnish an opportunity for us to test 
ourselves and our institutions by the extent 
to which they serve our children. I look to 
you for comprehensive review of the problems 
before us, and suggestions as to practical ways 
in which we may advance toward our goal. 


In these words of his mandate the Presi- 
dent was speaking for the entire nation 
with its vast territorial extent and its 
many varied interests of race, institutions, 
activities, and points of view. 

Not less unique is the fact that the Con- 
ference is concerned with all the children 
and youth of the nation. Most of the 
private agencies render service to a lim- 
ited constituency. Even the churches— 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish— 
are reaching somewhat less than one-half 
of the children and young people from five 
to seventeen with any systematic religious 
instruction. But the Conference is con- 
cerned with the last child in the most 
remote and underprivileged community of 
the United States. This universal con- 
cern was dramatically presented by Dr. 
Homer Folks, Chairman of the Report 
Committee, at the initial meeting of the 
Conference : 

In planning for this 1939 conference, we 


have been looking ahead not to 1940, but to 
1980 or thereabouts. Somewhere within these 
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United States, within the past few years, was 
born a child who will be elected in 1980 to the 
most responsible office in the world, whose 
incumbent lives here (the White House). We 
cannot guess his name or whereabouts. He 
may come from any place and from any social 
or economic group. He may now be in the 
home of one of the soft coal miners, or in the 
family of a sharecropper, or quite possibly in 
the home of one of the unemployed, or in a 
family migrating from the Dust Bowl, or in 
a college professor’s family, or he may be 
surrounded with every facility, convenience, 
and protection which money can buy. Very 
likely his home is on a farm 

If we could unroll the scroll of the future 
enough to read his name and whereabouts, 
how many things we would wish to have done 
for him, how carefully we would wish to 
guard his health, his surroundings, his educa- 
tion, his associates, his travels, his ambitions. 

. . Could we be wise enough, by any chance, 
when we crossed the threshold of his home, 
to salute not the child but his parents and say, 
“This job is of immeasurable importance, but 
it is yours—none of us can take your place, 
but let us help you in every way in which you 
need help. We will provide for you the need- 
ful things which are beyond your reach. 

Since we cannot know his name or address, 
we have only one opportunity to see that the 
President of 1980 will be prepared for his job. 
We must decide what are the major needs of 
all children who are to become useful, com- 
petent, public-spirited citizens. We must, most 
seriously and without delay, see that all the 
needful steps are taken to make these mini- 
mum provisions available for all the children 
of the United States—for every last one. 


Furthermore, the Conference is con- 
cerned with all the needs of the children 
and youth of the nation; with a deep sense 
of their interrelatedness. The child is a 
whole self and the sum of his interactions 
is with a many-sided but total culture. As 
his needs do not appear in isolation, so 
they cannot be met fully except as they 
are related to other needs that need to be 
met at the same time. Thus it is impos- 
sible for education to accomplish its ends 
while the child is ill clothed, il! housed, 
and ill fed. So also it is impossible to meet 
the religious needs of children while their 
nutritional and health needs are neglected. 
It is one of the weaknesses of the pro- 
grams of many agencies that are con- 
cerned in one way or another with the 
welfare of children and young people that 
their approach is partial and that what 
they seek to accomplish is unrelated to 
what other agencies in the community and 


the larger society are intent upon achiev- 
ing. 

This attempt to meet all the needs of 
children and youth is indicated by the 
range of problems dealt with. Groups 
of specialists and consultants gathered 
data, analyzed problems, and presented 
specific recommendations in eleven areas 
of child need. These studies have received 
the meticulous and sustained scrutiny of 
the Report Committee. They were issued 
in tentative topical reports which, in turn, 
were studied by all the members of the 
Conference and critically discussed in 
separate groups by those interested in 
particular fields at the January meeting of 
this year. The original reports are now 
undergoing revision in the light of criti- 
cisms and suggestions growing out of 
such consideration. These topical reports 
have to do with the following areas of 
child need: 

Housing the Family. 

Economic Resources of Families and 
Communities. 

Economic Aid to Families. 

Health and Medical Care of Children. 

Education through the School. 

Social Services for Children. 

Children in Minority Groups. 

Religion and Children in a Democracy. 

Child Development through Play and 
Recreation. 

Libraries. 

Child Labor and Youth Employment. 

To study these needs and to propose 
recommendations, representatives of all 
the agencies concerned with child welfare 
were brought together from every part 
of the nation and its most distant terri- 
tories. The 671 members of the Confer- 
ence represented a cross-section of Amer- 
ican life . . . parents, educators, doctors, 
clergymen, writers, publicists, jurists, so- 
cial scientists, juvenile court officials, 
dentists, religious educators, industrial- 
ists, union officials, officials of farm or- 
ganizations, radio officials, directors of 
foundations, members of the Cabinet, 
PWA, WPA, CCC, USHA, NYA and 
Social Security officials, dietitians, econo- 
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mists, directors of social settlements, 
nurses, architects, and appointees by the 
governors of the several states. A survey 
of the list of Conference membership can 
leave no doubt that it would be impos- 
sible to bring together around the in- 
terests of the childhood of the nation a 
more enlightened, a more technically com- 
petent, and a more influential personnel. 

The work of the Conference is definite- 
ly pointed toward action. The Conference 
was not interested merely in bringing to- 
gether facts or in discussing their impli- 
cations. The report submits definite rec- 
ommendations which call for action in the 
several areas of child need. These recom- 
mendations call for considerable legis- 
lation and for the expenditure of con- 
siderable sums of both private and federal 
funds. 

There are a number of distant points 
of emphasis in this the fourth White 
House Conference, the first having been 
held in 1910. Each Conference has had 
its characteristic orientation and emphases 
which were determined by the changing 
cultural situation in each decade and by 
the further development of what had been 
done in preceding Conferences. The Con- 
ference of 1939-40 has undertaken its 
work in the face of profound and rapid 
cultural changes in which the needs of’ 
children and young people are set in a 
new frame of reference. In every area 
except that of religion the present Con- 
ference has had the benefit of the cumu- 
lative results of previous studies and the 
funded experience of executing previous 
programs. 


Six major emphases appear in the work 
of the present Conference, though within 
these there are many subsidiary ones. 

The first emphasis is on the place of the 
child in a democracy. This emphasis arises 
directly out of the current conflict between 
the rising tide of totalitarianism and the 
ideals of democracy with their respective 
ideologies and structures of social organ- 
ization. In the presence of this conflict it 
is obvious, on the one hand, that a democ- 
racy must acknowledge an unprecedented 


responsibility to its childhood and youth. 
It is impossible to account fully for the 
rapid growth of totalitarian states except 
as the peoples involved feel that their 
needs for the basic satisfactions, such as 
security, national unity, and the support 
of a collective life, are being met by these 
systems, whether Nazi, Communistic, or 
Fascist. Historically, these orders of life 
have arisen out of frustration. If democ- 
racy is to compete with totalitarian states 
it must avoid these frustrations by guar- 
anteeing the satisfaction of the funda- 
mental needs of its people, and the stra- 
tegic place to begin is with its children 
whose loyalties are rooted in a satisfying 
human life. 

But a democracy is under obligation to 
do more than the totalitarian state can do. 
It must offer guarantees of freedom, ini- 
tiative and responsible participation in the 
processes of associated living. It would 
be possible for a democracy to: provide 
adequate food, housing, medical and den- 
tal care, formal education, and recrea- 
tional facilities and yet do no more than 
totalitarian states can do—perhaps even 
more efficiently. It must offer a way of 
life in which the supreme emphasis is 
placed upon the worth of persons, upon 
freedom, and upon the opportunities for 
creative associated achievement. In a de- 
mocracy the child must have an experience 
of the higher values and an opportunity 
to give himself in wholehearted commit- 
ment to their realization. 


On the other hand, democracy itself 
has a stake in its children. Its success 
depends upon a certain type of social atti- 
tude in which freedom is integrated with 
cooperation. It involves free access to 
the facts of life as a basis for intelligent 
action. It rests upon a method of thought 
which is factual, critical, inventive and 
experimental. These attitudes are rooted 
in education in its most ample sense, 
meaning by education not only formal 
instruction in schools, but the ordering of 
all the experiences by which personality 
is shaped. To insure its continuance in a 
world of social chaos, democracy must 
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consciously and intentionally educate its 
young in the democratic way of life. 

The second emphasis of the Conference 
is upon the primacy of the family in meet- 
ing the needs of children. It is with refer- 
ence to the family that the Conference has 
considered housing, incomes, standards of 
living, economic backgrounds, health and 
nutrition, and religious needs. The Con- 
ference holds that the determining prin- 
ciple in the administration of relief should 
be the needs of the family, rather than of 
individuals. Similarly, it is held that the 
function of the social agencies, both pri- 
vate and public, is to reinforce the re- 
sources of the family, both material and 
spiritual. It is only after the family has 
broken down after every assistance pos- 
sible has been given it that its individual 
members, especially its children, should 
receive institutional care. 

The family is not only the basic social 
institution, but also the oldest and poten- 
tially the most effective educational agen- 
cy. Here the mother tongue is learned. 
Here are assimilated the attitudes and the 
mores of the sustaining culture. Here the 
growing child lives into values and ideals 
that are the common possession of the so- 
cial group. Here, through immediate ex- 
perience of the realities of living, the child 
may have the opportunity to form his 
ideas of an ordered universe and of the 
goodness of life. This is the realistic soil 
out of which his basic religious attitudes 
and commitments spring. 


The third emphasis of the Conference 
is upon the need for cooperation on the 
part of all the agencies in the local com- 
munity, both private and public. It is 
pointed out that the needs of children 
form the organizing center of social pro- 
grams rather than the specialized interests 
and activities of particular social agencies. 
The needs of the child outrun the bounda- 
ries of any social institution or agency. 
The child is a whole self, and his needs 
are not atomistic, but interrelated. This 
shifts the focus of social work from the 
institutions and agencies as such to the 
community. 


This new orientation of social work 
calls for a comprehensive program of ac- 
tion based upon the discovered needs of 
the families and individuals in any given 
community. It calls for the pooling of the 
resources of all the agencies and the allo- 
cation of functions to the particular agen- 
cies that are best equipped to render spe- 
cialized services, but always in relation 
to what other agencies are doing in a 
socially planned service. 

The fourth emphasis is upon the need 
for better diagnostic procedures in deal- 
ing with cases. This means the basing of 
services upon ascertained facts, the anal- 
ysis of specific conditions and factors, and 
the basing of procedures upon human 
need rather than upon predetermined 
agency programs. Whatever the place of 
lay participation in social services, it 
means that there is greater need than 
heretofore for scientifically trained spe- 
cialists who can assume leadership in the 
analysis of community needs and in the 
adaptation of the services of the several 
agencies to the meeting of these needs. 

The fifth emphasis is upon the need for 
local initiative and responsibility in meet- 
ing the needs of children and young peo- 
ple. The Conference places great stress 
upon the ultimate responsibility of the 
state and federal government in dealing 
with the needs of the last child in the 
most remote community. But the posi- 
tion is taken that the function of the state 
and federal government is to supplement 
the services of local communities at the 
point where the resources of the local 
communities, whether of leadership or of 
means, has reached their limit. 

In the light of this principle, the func- 
tion of the state and federal government 
is chiefly concerned with four responsi- 
bilities: the guarantee of the equalization 
of opportunity, the guarantee of stand- 
ards, necessary legislation, and finance. 
It is obvious that the personal and ma- 
terial resources of various sections of the 
nation are very different. This difference 
of opportunity based upon resources is 
also true of regions within states. These 
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differences affect incomes, standards of 
living, educational opportunities. If all 
the children of the nation are to share in 
the goods of life, it is clear that the strong 
must heip to bear the burdens of the weak. 
The degree of effectiveness in the services 
rendered to children is very great in dif- 
ferent localities, owing to the lack of 
commonly accepted standards. It is ob- 
vious that such standards must be guar- 
anteed by a larger unit than the local com- 
munity. But in this connection the Con- 
ference points out the necessity of flexibil- 
ity in the use of standards and procedures. 
Within certain minimum requirements 
specific action in local communities should 
be determined by the concrete and specific 
conditions of the communities involved. 

The same is true with reference to per- 
missive and mandatory legislation, both 
state and federal. Without such legal en- 
actments the children of certain commu- 
nities may be the victims of social ignor- 
ance or inefficiency at best, or of the ex- 
ploitation of self-interested groups at 
worst. But no legislation or local pro- 
gram of welfare can be effective without 
adequate financing. In many instances 
the state and federal government must 
assume responsibility for appropriating 
funds for the underprivileged communi- 
ties or sections of the country. 


The sixth emphasis, which is of special 
interest to the readers of this Journal, is 
that placed upon religion in meeting the 
needs of children and young people in a 
democracy. This is the first time that the 
White House Conference has found it 
possible to deal with religion, owing, no 
doubt, to the highly controversial charac- 
ter of the problems involved. The inclu- 
sion of religion in the present Report on 
an equal basis with housing, economic 
resources, economic aid, health and medi- 
cal care, education through the school, 
social services for children, the problems 
of minority groups, play and recreation, 
libraries, and child labor and youth de- 
velopment is an impressive indication of 
a growing conviction concerning the ne- 
cessity of making the resources of religion 


available for meeting the needs both of 
children and of the nation. In this Report 
religion does not appear as a separate 
compartment of the child’s life, but as 
inseparably related to all his other needs. 
It is significant that no other part of the 
Report received more meticulous and so- 
licitous attention on the part of the 
Report Committee than the section on 
religion. Neither is it without significance 
that it was possible to make a report in 
regard to which Jews, Roman Catholics 
and Protestants were not only in unani- 
mous agreement, but wholeheartedly so. 

The Report on Religion and Children in 
a Democracy sets the religious needs of 
children in the framework of the chang- 
ing place of religion in American culture, 
particularly in relation to the total educa- 
tion of the child. It points out the place 
of religion as a phase of man’s historical 
culture and in particular the place which 
religion has played in the developing life 
of the nation. 


The Report points out the place of re- 
ligion in a democracy. One of the chief 
achievements of American democracy has 
been to guarantee to every religious group 
freedom to hold, practice, and teach its 
particular beliefs and to worship accord- 
ing to the dictates of its own conscience 
—a freedom to be safeguarded at any 
cost. On the other hand, a free religion 
is necessary to the very existence of de- 
mocracy. The hope of democracy depends 
not only upon scientific inquiry, techno- 
logical progress, and social organization, 
but upon personal. and social integrity. 
Democracy places unprecedented demands 
upon moral competence. History demon- 
strates that a merely secular ethics is not 
able to carry this load. By its emphasis 
upon the worth of the individual and at 
the same time upon an associated life, 
religion has a contribution to make to 
the integration of freedom and social sol- 
idarity, either of which is self-destructive 
in isolation. 

American culture, as the study of Re- 
cent Social Trends has shown, has devel- 
oped very unevenly. In scientific discov- 
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ery, technological advance, and material 
achievement there has been phenomenal 
progress, but in the area of higher spir- 
itual values—art, morals and religion— 
there has been a great cultural lag. It is 
impossible to give our children a sense 
of the higher values until in our adult 
society we have recaptured the ends of liv- 
ing. Not least among the needs of de- 
mocracy in competition with totalitarian 
states is that for a wholehearted commit- 
ment to a loyalty evoking cause as a 
means for motivating social effort and 
securing social unity. 

It is in this context of evolving Ameri- 
can culture that the needs of our children 
are now set. The child needs to have an 
experience of moral and spiritual values 
through the actual facing of situations in 
every area of his experience. He has a 
right to expect of all the institutions re- 
sponsible for his guidance the harmonious 
development of his whole self, emotion- 
ally as well as intellectually. He needs to 
develop a sense of his own intrinsic worth 
and the conviction that he has a significant 
and secure place in a rational and moral 
universe through faith in God and par- 
ticipation in the processes that make for 
a better world. Above all, he needs to 
develop a philosophy of life which rests 
not only upon an intellectual view of the 
universe, but involves the affirmative cul- 
tivation of wonder and appreciation. 

In meeting these needs, the primary 
responsibility rests upon the family. But 
as he grows older, the child’s religious 
needs outrun the resources of the family. 
Responsibility for the religious growth of 
children must be shared by the church and 
all other social agencies. This calls for the 
closest cooperation of the home, the 
church, the school, and all other agencies 
responsible for the child’s guidance. 

The Report places much emphasis upon 
the changing place of religion in the 
child’s formal education. The present 
anomalous situation is the outgrowth of 
a long historical process. The earliest 
schools in America were predominantly 
religious. But as the result of the inter- 


action of several factors, chief among 
which were the sectarianism of American 
religion and the secularization of Ameri- 
can culture, religion was excluded from 
the public schools. It was never intended 
that the separation of church and state 
in education should deprive children of 
the resources of religion. Nevertheless, 
certain results have followed from the 
secularization of the public schools that 
have created a new problem in making re- 
ligion an effective influence in the lives of 
children and young people. 


In attempting to meet the responsibil- 
ity placed upon them by the exclusion of 
religion from public education, the 
churches have responded in different 
ways. Some have attempted to carry the 
entire load of education in parochial 
schools. Others, notably the Protestant 
churches, adopted the Sunday school re- 
cently imported from England. In more 
recent years churches, either singly or in 
cooperation with other churches in the 
community, have carried on week day re- 
ligious instruction on time released from 
the public schools at the request of par- 
ents, or in extra-school hours. These 
churches have also made use of the sum- 
mer vacation in vacation church schools. 
At the same time there has been a grow- 
ing conviction on the part of public school 
authorities that the weakest point in the 
educational program is at the point of 
moral and spiritual ideals. In response to 
this conviction numerous experiments 
have been undertaken in local communi- 
ties of teaching religion in the public 
schools as an integral part of the school 
program. 

It now becomes clear that the exclusion 
of religion from the public schools was 
only a temporary and palliative solution. 
It has left our generation with a new 
problem—how to make the resources of 
religion available to children and young 
people without violating the principle of 
the separation of church and state. None 
of the experiments thus far attempted 
have offered a solution to the problem. 


Under the present situation approximately 
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one-half of the children and young people 
from five to seventeen are receiving no 
systematic religious instruction. Such as 
is available in Sunday schools and week 
day schools is far from satisfactory. The 
situation is confused and chaotic. The 
child is introduced in the public schools 
to a distorted culture by the omission of 
religion as a fundamental phase of his 
total culture. He faces the frustrations 
of life without an adequate and intelligent 
use of the resources of religious faith in 
helping him to resolve his difficulties. The 
omission of religion even creates tensions 
in his emotional attitudes toward his so- 
cial world. 

The Conference faced this unsolved 
problem frankly and with deep concern. 
A number of specific proposals regarding 
procedure were considered. But the Con- 
ference came to the conclusion that any 
satisfactory solution will require a critical 
analysis of the problem in the light of 
more than a century and a half of experi- 
ence and a careful weighing of alterna- 
tives, with the full recognition that the 
solution may require new approaches and 
the exploration of new patterns not to be 
found in our educational tradition. Con- 


sequently, of the five recommendations, 
by far the most far-reaching in its im- 
portance is that which proposes the crea- 
tion of a nation wide and representative 
commission to make a fresh study of the 
whole problem. This recommendation 
proposes that: 


Practical steps should be taken to make more 
available to children and youth through edu- 
cation the resources of religion as an impor- 
tant factor in the democratic way of life and 
in the development of personal and social in- 
tegrity. To this end the Conference recom- 
mends that a critical and comprehensive study 
be made of the various experiences both of 
the churches and of the schools in dealing 
with the problem of religious education in 
relation to public education. The purpose of 
such a study would be to discover how these 
phases of education may best be provided for 
in a total program of education, without in 
any way violating the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state. To conduct such a 
study a privately supported non-governmental 
commission should be created which will have 
on it representatives of national educational 
and religious educational organizations, and 
= representatives of the principal religious 
ies. 


It is proposed that the National Council 
on Education be requested to set up this 
commission and to assist it in securing the 
necessary funds for the prosecution of its 
work, 
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THE SMALL COMMUNITY WITHIN THE LARGE 


S. H. Marxowitz* 


OR all practical purposes there is no 

such thing as religious education. 
There is Catholic, Protestant, Jewish edu- 
cation. These classifications can be broken 
down furthcr; in the Jewish area into 
Reform, Conservative Orthodox, Zionist, 
Culturist, Yiddishist, Hebraist and a few 
more; in the Protestant area into Luther- 
an, Baptist, Presbyterian, and a few hun- 
dred more. Even among the Catholics 
there is a wide divergence between the 
education which takes place in the village 
schools on the Isle of Orleans in the St. 
Lawrence River and the content of the 
instruction in any city Catholic high 
school. In the Protestant division there is 
a further cleavage between Fundamental- 
ism and Modernism. 

If democracy is an actuality, each one of 
these divisions and subdivisions has not 
only the right but the obligation to culti- 
vate its own uniqueness and preserve its 
own integrity. 

Every individual is born into some 
specific culture. It may not have a name; 
nevertheless it exists and conditions the 
individual from his birth. Socalled un- 
churched and unattached families, homes 
which have no obvious connection with 
established institutions, religious or any 
other kind, nevertheless belong in some 
sort of social milieu which fashions per- 
sonality in the first years of a child’s 
existence. 

Human nature does not have a single 
pattern. There are almost as many 
natures as there are human beings. God 
in the educational process cannot possibly 
be a formula. Certainly the discussions at 
the Oberiin Convention of the R. E. A. 
reveal the utter hopelessness of any at- 
tempt to arrive at even a many sided state- 
ment. If God is to be meaningful to the 
individual, he must interpret himself or 
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be interpreted in terms of the individual’s 
own universe of discourse. 

Universalism is impossible without par- 
ticularism. Ideals must be proclaimed 
from a specific platform ; they can find ex- 
pression only out of a definite framework. 

Speech is a universal experience; yet 
we have many languages. Religion is a 
universally human product; yet we have 
many religions. Music is said to have a 
universal tongue and perhaps comes near- 
est to the ideal. Yet we speak of Russian 
music, of German music, of Negro music, 
of Jewish music; and we find specific and 
distinctive qualities in each. One must be 
a human before he is a humanitarian. 

The prophets of Israel were passionate 
particularists. They did not envisage man- 
kind of the future as an assimilated and 
amalgamated mass, the product of a melt- 
ing pot. The wolf and the lamb would not 
become a new type of animal, something 
of a cross between them. They would re- 
main themselves, but they would dwell to- 
gether. 

Here is an intimation of the method to 
be employed in the attempt to formulate a 
theology relevant for religious education. 
The lines of demarcation are many. Not to 
obliterate but to preserve them is of the 
very essence of the democratic process. 

The theology of the individual or the 
group, formulated or unformulated, if it 
is meaningful at all, must be built out of 
the familiar materials of the individual’s 
and the group’s existence. Only thus will 
God be “real, neighborly, available, usable, 
and indispensable.” 

If this be polytheism, then social psy- 
chology is the transgressor. I personally 
have no difficulty, however, in reciting 
daily, “Hear O Israel, the Lord our God, 
the Lord is One.” 

The problem of education in our time 
lies in the existence of multitudes among 
us who do not feel themselves attached to 
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a specific and legitimate group with suffi- 
cient intimacy. They lack those personal- 
ity traits which are essential to a whole- 
some existence. A sense of insecurity 
dominates often their lives. And no the- 
ological formula imposed or quiescently 
accepted can have any great value. 

Authority and democracy are not mu- 
tually exclusive. Indeed, authority is 
essential in any plan which would provide 
for human security. At the same time, as 
Professor Bower points out, the function 
of education is to raise the problems grow- 
ing out of the conflict between tradition 
and increasing knowledge into intelligent 
attention. But education cannot begin 
satisfactorily or function with any degree 
of effectiveness until there is what Mr. 
Hellstrom calls “some kind of fellow- 
ship.” 

To question, criticize, and even scold 
the Deity is normal human _ behavior. 
“Why standest Thou afar Off, O Lord? 
Why hidest Thou Thyself in times of 
trouble,” is good wholesome natural the- 
ology. Several similar reactions can be 
quoted from Rabbinic literature. Among 
peoples with whom the prohibition of idol 
worship is not a deeply entrenched tradi- 
tion, the worshipper has been known to 
roll the idol in the mud for its failure to 
grant him his petition. 

The function of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association is not to create concepts, 
theological or any other kind. The task of 
this Association is to stimulate, encourage 
and inspire all groups to incorporate into 
their thinking and doing as much as pos- 
sible of the broader view of humanity. 
Within the framework of its own tradi- 
tion, each group can include a modicum of 
that universalism which recognizes all 
created in His image as brethren. To 
destroy all provincialism is disastrous ; to 
remain impervious to the world outside 
one’s own group is equally undesirable. I 
do not love my children any less because 
I strive for the improvement of the condi- 
tions of childhood generally. My God is 
no less real to me because he is worshipped 
in terms and by techniques similar to those 
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which my ancestors employed. 

Man’s orientation in the universe is im- 
possible until he enjoys a sense of at- 
home-ness in his own group. Theology is 
the concomitant of security; security in 
the psychic not the monetary sense. Once 
let each group enjoy something of a place 
in the sun and the theology relevant for 
the education of that group will evolve 
spontaneously. The virtues can be uni- 
versalized only after they have been first 
thoroughly particularized. 

God does not appear at the end of a 
syllogism. He becomes “the fulcrum 
which moves the world” only after He has 
been the “pillar of cloud by day and the 
pillar of fire by night” leading individual 
groups toward their respective destinies. 
The word is first flesh and then Logos. 
Not a theology relevant for religious edu- 
cation but theologies clothed in distinctive 
garments and reflecting specific cultures 
should be our objective. 

There is no such thing as method ; there 
are methods. There is no single process 
which can be called educational. Life is 
a combination of processes constantly 
operative ; and all of them are educational 
in character. 

Our modern dichotomy between the re- 
ligious and the secular is decidedly con- 
fusing. We have departmentalized and 
specialized until religion is an insignificant 
side show. As a result we ask what place 
God has in the educational process. 

The Shulhan Aruch was the Jewish 
book of law. It regulated the life of the 
individual and specified how even the most 
personal of daily acts were to be per- 
formed. All of life was holy to the Jew. 
Tying the girdle of his garment was as 
sacred a duty as tying the knot in the cord 
that holds the Torah together. 

The sudden breakdown of traditional 
controls over behavior, the radical refor- 
mation in group organization, is respon- 
sible for many of the vagaries in our 
educational programs and procedures. The 
theology vital and indigenous to one com- 
munal pattern is entirely out of place in 
another. It therefore becomes necessary 
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to restore primary relationships in order 
to make God “real, neighborly, available, 
usable and indispensable.” 

Various methods have been proposed. 
The Amana of Iowa have attempted com- 
plete isolation. For decades they have 
been able to maintain their communist 
society without interference. But evi- 
dences of disintegration are apparent. Ten 
years ago the form of the organization 
was modified to permit some measure of 
private ownership. On the Isle of Orleans 
in the St. Lawrence River patterns of be- 
havior had begun to change even before 
the huge bridge had been built. The world 
is too closely knit together, and transporta- 
tion and communication facilities make 
practically impossible any reliance upon 
isolation as the method of preserving 
primary relationships. A community in 
the primitive sense is impossible in the 
modern world. Even coordination in the 
dictator countries cannot achieve the de- 
sired results. 

The only method possible today is that 
based upon cultural pluralism; and I pro- 
ceed immediately to the description of 
cases. 


In a certain city in the Middle West the 
R—-s constitute a large percentage of the 
population. They have their own churches 
and maintain their own parochial schools. 
Their community centers are well patron- 
ized, their clubs and societies for all ages 
and classes flourish. They maintain a 
hospital where R— physicians are leading 
figures. Theirs can be called a community 
within a community. 

R—s are prominent in the commercial, 
industrial and professional life of the city. 
The postmaster, the city attorney, and 
numerous other officials have been of that 
persuasion. As individuals they share in 
the so called secular life of the community. 
But the education of their children as well 
as their religion is exclusively under the 
control of the church. Indeed, even the 
recreation of youth and adult is largely if 
not entirely directed and determined by 
the church. 


R—-s are not organized into a hierarchy. 


They have no bishop or superintendent or 
church dignitary. The denomination here 
described is a democracy. Each church is 
an entity in its own right and is under no 
control from any source. 

Yet we have here a closely knit and 
compact organization without any sem- 
blance of an authority. The individual R— 
lives in two conimunities. Yet his basic 
interests and primary needs are provided 
for by the church and its auxiliary agen- 
cies. And the church is not the property 
of a priesthood. It is the possession of 
all the members of the communion. 

There are times when charges of “in- 
tolerance” and “clannishness” are made 
against the group; and from one point of 
view with considerable validity. When 
other agencies in the city—the public li- 
brary, the YMCA and YWCA, the Chris- 
tian ministers, the public school system 
and similar agencies,—united in a celebra- 
tion commemorating the 400th anniver- 
sary of the translation of the Bible into 
English, the R—s insisted upon their own 
private celebration and would not join 
in the citywide program. 

When the Inter-Racial Commission 
held its annual mass meeting and invited 
the R—s to participate, they refused. 
While they endorsed the project in prin- 
ciple, they could not take part in any 
activity in which the invocation and bene- 
diction were prayers offered in a manner 
different from that which is prescribed by 
their church. While they shared inti- 
mately in the so called secular life of the 
city, their religion, education, and largely 
their recreation were exclusively their 
own and would not be shared with other 
groups. 

No one would justify such exclusive- 
ness. It is possible for religious groups to 
join with others in religious exercises of 
a nonsectarian character. While each 
group has the right to isolate itself rigidly 
and completely if it so desires, cooperation 
and collaboration alone will solve some of 
the vexing problems in all areas of Amer- 
ican experience. Participation in both the 
above mentioned projects would not in the 
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slightest measure have affected the group 
internally. 

The point here emphasized is that R—s 
do not regard their religion as something 
extraneous and remote. They lavish upon 
the church their devotion and they derive 
from it a sense of security and stability 
which is essential to a wholesome exist- 
ence. They know that there is “prejudice” 
against them; yet they are not disturbed. 
They do not seek to convince non-R—s 
that they are not “different.” They do not 
try to impress others with the fact that 
they are “good Americans.” They main- 
tain their separate institutions and live 
their own life as a group. They preserve 
their traditions and zealously resist every 
attempt at encroachment upon or inter- 
ference with their community life. At the 
same time they are integrally a part of the 
life of the city and contribute to its wel- 
fare. Internally and in all that concerns 
them most intimately they are R—s. Ex- 
ternally and in those matters which do not 
impinge upon their group life they are 
neighbors of and fellow citizens with non- 
R—s. 

Between isolation such as is frequently 
associated with the word Ghetto and indis- 
criminate assimilation such as has been the 
tendency in American life there is the mid- 
dle position. It is possible for Protestants 
of all denominations, even the smallest, to 
maintain their separateness and preserve 
their identity. Parochial schools are not 
necessarily the sine qua non. Until mod- 
ernism broke down the traditional Jewish 
controls, it was possible for Jews to share 
intimately and profitably in two cultures 
without feeling themselves on the margin 
of either. 

Another case may be helpful. In the 
same city in the Middle West, the history 
of the Jewish group might be illuminating. 

In 1848, when the city was a village of 
1500 souls, the Jewish Congregation con- 
sisting of twelve peddlers or owners of 
small business establishments came into 
being. Services were conducted in the 
strictest Orthodox fashion. The Society 
had purchased and dedicated a plot of 
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ground for burial purposes, and in 1859 
a building was obtained and consecrated 
amid the most elaborate ceremonies. 

During and after the Civil War the 
Reform Movement began to make itself 
felt and several changes were made in the 
ritual. These changes were responsible for 
considerable dissension and finally in 1866 
resulted in the organization of a new con- 
gregation entitled Hebrah Emunas Avos- 
enu (Faith of our Fathers). The question 
which particularly irritated this dissenting 
group was the matter of holding services 
on Sunday morning. Whether such serv- 
ices were ever held is not on record, but 
the chasm was bridged and in 1872 the 
recalcitrants returned to the fold. 

In the new building which was erected 
in 1875, there was no separate section for 
the women, a choir loft and organ had 
been installed.* and Isaac Mayer Wise, the 
father of the Reform Movement in Amer- 
ica, was the principal speaker at the dedi- 
cation exercises. 

This does not mean that the congrega- 
tion was of the Reform variety as it is 
known today. The dietary laws were 
rather generally observed, the Rabbi being 
Schochet’ as well as teacher and preacher. 
Attendance at services was universal; to 
remain away on Friday evening for no 
good reason was unheard of in the com- 
munity. It was part of the mores to go to 
services regularly. It was an Orthodox 
congregation of German Jews. Hebrew 
occupied a conspicuous place in the Sab- 
bath services and in the religious school 
curriculum. German was the language 
which the members of the congregation 
employed daily and in which the Rabbi 
delivered his sermons. 

It was not until 1883 when a graduate 
from the Hebrew Union College in Cin- 
cinnati was called to the pulpit that the 
dietary laws began in any appreciable 
measure to lose their force. It was not 
until 1891 that the custom of buying cer- 
tain privileges in the service on the Day 





1. In Orthodox Synagogues men and women do 
not sit together and instrumental music is pro- 
hibited. 
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of Atonement was abolished. The deliv- 
ery of sermons in German ceased at about 
that time and the Union Prayer Book 
became the authorized ritual. By 1910 the 
last vestige of Orthodoxy, the wearing of 
the hat during services, had practically 
disappeared and a Reform congregation 
was in existence. 

Today the services are conducted al- 
most entirely in English. The dietary laws 
enjoy an innocuous desuetude; even the 
Rabbi is not expected to observe them, 
either at home or elsewhere. Neither is 
the prohibition against smoking or kin- 
dling a fire on the Sabbath in force. Stores 
are open without exception not only on 
Saturday but on the high Holy Days as 
well. 

Attendance at the services on Friday 
evening is not a community habit. Less 
than 25% of the membership attends with 
any degree of regularity. The domestic 
observance of the festivals has in consid- 
erable measure disappeared. Outside of 
Rosh ha Shona and Yom Kippur there 
are no religious practices in the life of the 
adults in the community. The congrega- 
tion has assimilated a very large portion 
of the habits and mores of the life by 
which it is surrounded. 

The history of this congregation is typi- 
cal of many if not most in America. The 
Jews both as individuais and as a group 
rapidly became an integral part of the 
national and social life of the country. 
They adopted the prejudices and opinions 
of their non-Jewish neighbors and sought 
to become thoroughly “American.” In the 
South, during the Civil War, they were 
ardent devotees of the Confederate cause. 
In the North, they were just as zealous 
for abolition. 

The desire to become a part of the life 
of this ¢ountry led after a generation or 
two to a diminution of the devotion of the 
Jews to their distinctive traditions and in- 
stitutions. In 1914, Gustave Gottheil, pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages at Columbia 
University, Rabbi of Temple Emanuel and 
one of the outstanding champions of Re- 
form in Judaism, said: 


“Custom, social practice, and social life 
have been unfavorable to the retention of 
peculiar Jewish observances, which have 
been largely banished from collective 
gatherings and from the household. They 
have been relegated to the Synagogue and 
confined there. But even the Synagogue 
has had to give way to the unifying forces 
at work today.” 

The tragedy of the Jews today is not 
that they are being persecuted; but that 
they are so utterly unprepared “to take it.” 
The Jewish soul here in America is lacer- 
ated by the fear of persecution ; and there 
is no healing balm in Israel as was the 
case when religion was a potent factor in 
the life of every Jew and group solidarity 
created and cemented by religious institu- 
tions was a reality. 

This congregation in 1875 was a righ 
tower and fortress for every Jew in the 
city. Even when the schism occurred and 
a rival congregation was created, the sense 
of security enjoyed by the recalcitrants 
was not diminished. On the contrary, they 
felt that they were fighting in a holy 
cause ; they were confident that the inno- 
vations would destroy the sacred tradition. 
And they were determined to preserve 
that tradition no matter what the cost. 
They were fighting for their religion. 

The Reform element was equally cer- 
tain that the tradition could be preserved 
only by adaptation. America did not need 
and would not tolerate those factors and 
forces which in Europe were essential to 
the future of Judaism. But both sides 
fought for the faith; both were devoted 
to their religion and determined to pre- 
serve it. Both had a proprietary interest 
in Judaism which elicited their deepest 
loyalties and evoked their most earnest 
efforts. 

The Standard Club was a very essential 
element in the life of their community. 
Precisely when and how the club came into 
existence is a matter which could not be 
ascertained. It seems quite certain, how- 
ever, that it was a flourishing organiza- 
tion in 1875. 


Practically every member of the con- 
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gregation, which at that time had a mem- 
bership of approximately sixty-five, was 
enrolled as a member of the Standard 
Club. The big events in the club calendar 
were the Purim and the Hanukkah balls 
and the Thanksgiving Eve, Washington’s 
Birthday, and New Year’s Eve parties. 
In addition, there were frequent events of 
importance. Practically every evening, ac- 
cording to those members who were active 
forty years ago, “some of the boys wanted 
a game.” Saturday afternoon and evening 
and Sunday morning and afternoon al- 
ways found the card room occupied with 
players. The members lived within five 
or ten minutes’ walking distance from the 
club quarters and made it a rendezvous. 
Many times men who never played cards 
would go there for “a drink, a smoke, and 
a social hour.” The club regularly em- 
ployed a caterer who took care of the 
rooms and supplied the wants of the mem- 
bers when called upon. The Sunday school 
entertainments at Purim and Hanukkah 
were held in the Standard Club quarters. 
The Ladies Hebrew Benevolent Society 
was frequently granted the use of the club 
rooms for bazaars, fairs or similar events 
for the benefit of charity. Weddings were 
always held at the club. In the 80’s no 
wedding invitations were issued. The date 
and hour of the ceremony were announced 
from the pulpit and it was assumed that 
everybody would come. The club served 
the community as a social center and 
functioned most effectively. The Syna- 
gogue had no facilities for such purposes 
and did not find them necessary. 
Interesting indeed is the fact that the 
decline of religious observance is syn- 
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chronous with the decline of the Standard 
Club. It is clear that the compact, well 
knit, and efficiently organized community 
of the 80’s retained its vitality and ef- 
fectiveness without inner compulsion or 
outer pressure. Anti-Semitism was prac- 
tically unknown and therefore cannot be 
regarded as a unifying force. Jews be- 
lieved in themselves ; they had confidence 
in their traditions. They were devoted to 
the institutions by which they lived and 
through which they found life satisfying. 
They were Jews by preference. 

The Synagogue and the club provided 
all the necessary religious and recreational 
opportunities. Life was comparatively 
simple and to be a Jew comparatively easy. 
No one wanted to be anything but what 
he was. 


It is possible today as always to live 
in two communities. The relation of any 
group to the outside world can be sym- 
biotic as well as social. Primary as well 
as secondary relationships are indispen- 
sable to the normal and satisfactory de- 
velopment of personality. I quote Pro- 
fessor Hartshorne: 

“The normal unit for character educa- 
tion is the group or small community 
which provides through cooperative dis- 
cussion and effort the moral support re- 
quired for the adventurous discovery and 
effective use of ideals in the conduct of 
affairs.” 

Create the condition here so succinctly 
described and a theology relevant for the 
religious education of each group will be 
natural and inevitable. 


> 




















THEOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Ross W. SANDERSON* 


HAT are the administrative conse- 

quences of our doctrines of God 
and of man for religious education in 
the local church and community ? 

One way of approaching this question 
would be to review the series of signi- 
ficant papers in recent numbers of RE- 
Licious EpucaTIon and analyze the con- 
sequences of each in terms of educational 
method. This course is rejected, partly 
because the process might easily go stale; 
partly because this paper has to be pre- 
pared before any adequate consideration 
can be given to the papers on “the nature 
of human nature.” It takes therefore a 
fresh start, seeking to discover some of 
the outstanding presuppositions that lie 
behind all the previous discussion, and 
to examine their consequences for educa- 
tional method. 

A full generation ago, undergraduate 
courses in philosophy squarely confronted 
some of us with two problems which un- 
derlie all modern thought: revelation and 
authority. The question of educational 
method can well be approached from the 
standpoint of these two problems. 

In what sense is religion revealed 
rather than achieved? How is revelation 
effected? Is anything revealed that is not 
comprehended? If divine light shines in 
the midst of human darkness, and the hu- 
man mind and heart remain unapprehend- 
ing, how much revelation has taken place? 
Can truth be discovered by an intellectual 
tour de force? If relative truth is formu- 
lated empirically, does the fact that hu- 
man effort has gone into the process prove 
that divine initiative has been absent? Is 
the deductive process sacrosanct? Is the 
inductive process hopelessly secular? Is 
revelation confined to mystic hunches, or 
could it take place in patient experimen- 
tation? Is an experimentally validated 
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hypothesis less of a revelation than an 
intuitive glimpse of reality? Is spiritual 
perspicacity limited to flashes of insight, 
or is it also the cumulative product of 
very human experience? 

Are the tables of the Sinaitic law lit- 
erally the intervention of a divine finger 
capable of writing in human language on 
stone, or are they the legal fossilization 
of customs slowly embedded in the warm 
clay of social experience, and only rhe- 
torically “set”? Does the prophet, does 
the creation epic, does the parable of 
Jesus, does the psalm or epistle, transmit 
mechanically that which is broadcast from 
some celestial sending station, or are all 
these the distillation of human experience 
under God? 

On the answers to questions like these 
will depend contemporary decisions on 
educational method. 

How is the revelation mediated? 
Through a book, or through a fellowship, 
or both? Does tradition convey revealed 
truth or insulate us from it? 

On the answers to questions like these 
will depend our notion of authority. If 
we be typically Protestant, we shall em- 
phasize the authority of the Book; if we 
be typically Catholic, we shall emphasize 
the authority of the Church, which is the 
fellowship ; if we be typically Jewish, per- 
haps we shall emphasize the authority of 
Tradition. In any case, the Book must 
be interpreted, and the Fellowship must 
find a voice, and the Tradition must be 
weighed and applied. The right of pri- 
vate interpretation, the infallible papacy, 
and the separatist culture of Israel are the 
logical consequences of these three central 
authorities. Common to all three are 
basic ideas of a Father God and of human 
brotherhood, but before these identical 
concepts can be ecclesiastically sanctioned 
they must be stamped with the mark of 
the distinct cultus. Wherefore funda- 
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mentalist churches have a generic tang 
characteristic of all such congregations, 
but each is rigidly autonomous. Likewise 
in modernist groups. Connectional bodies 
give to their episcopal officers varying de- 
grees of authority. Methodists are in this 
respect more episcopal than Episcopalians, 
while Episcopalians are quite as congrega- 
tional as Congregationalists. Only in ed- 
ucation associations and social service fed- 
erations are Jews an administrative unit. 

Accordingly churchmanship, reflecting 
the attitude of a given body as to revela- 
tion and authority, is determinative for 
educational method. On the type of 
churchmanship professed depends the em- 
phasis on conversion or confirmation, on 
personal experience or relation to the re- 
ligious group. On the doctrines of God 
and of man held by the administrators 
depend many practical educational de- 
cisions. 

For example: Shall the curriculum be 
systematically integrated, or shall the 
educational bill of fare be ordered a la 
carte? One of the answers lies in the 
mind set of the denominations. If the 
fellowship be very conscious of itself as 
an ecclesiastical structure, then its care- 
fully prepared propaganda is legitimate 
indoctrination of its more immature 
members. If the fellowship set great 
store by the Book, then a Bible centered 
curriculum will be an inevitable conse- 
quence. If the fellowship be eager to 
maintain a traditional minority culture, 
then the uniqueness of its mores is likely 
to be stressed. 


In other words, by and large, the local 
congregation tends to conform to the 
methods dominant in the larger body of 
which it is the local member, and often 
only the local outpost. The denomina- 
tion, that is to say, can be more or less 
homogeneous in method—or at least as 
homogeneous in method as it is in the- 
ology. To be sure, denominational dis- 
tinctions are becoming more and more 
vestigial; and ecclesiastical fellowships 
are often as heterogeneous as are com- 
munities. Cultural stratification runs 





straight across all denominations. Nev- 
ertheless when one comes at the problem 
of educational method from the commun- 
ity standpoint, its difficulty is immediate- 
ly stepped up tremendously. 

Consider the situation in any repre- 
sentative urban area. First there is the 
interfaith problem. Given the finest hu- 
man fellowship, shall Jew regard Chris- 
tian as educational ally, competitor, or 
enemy? Shall Christian regard Jew with 
gratitude and respect? Shall Protestant 
trust Catholic or distrust him? Shall 
Catholic befriend Protestant or merely 
tolerate him? Can Jew, Catholic and 
Protestant make common cause? What 
are the curricular unities inherent in the 
three differing groups? Can Catholic 
churchman honestly recognize Protestant 
as churchman? How shall Protestant 
come to respect Catholic as co-worker? 
What Catholic, Protestant and Jew sin- 
cerely believe about God and man intim- 
ately affects their educational methods, 
severally and cooperatively. 

When one tries to simplify the prob- 
lem by reducing it to the Protestant sec- 
tor, in a way the restriction only makes a 
bad matter worse. Interfaith relations 
are softened by conscious effort, deliber- 
ate courtesy. Within the Protestant sec- 
tor one faces all the clashes incident to a 
single generic household of faith. The 
real difficulty is in the heterogeneity, not 
only ecclesiastical but more basically the- 
ological, of Protestantism. What is a 
Protestant church? Is it a liberal con- 
gregation, theologically left; or is it an 
orthodox church, essentially catholic? The 
range between a Unitarian congregation 
and a high Anglican parish constitutes a 
theological and ecclesiastical spectrum that 
has its counterpart in all that intervenes 
between educational red and educational 
violet. 

Why are Lutherans and Episcopalians 
somewhat unenthusiastic about the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
and the Federal Council of Churches? 
One does not ask this question with any 
animus or bias. The field administrator 
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very soon runs up against questions of 
faith and order. Madras may unite; Am- 
sterdam uncovers real difficulties. Ox- 
ford waits on Edinburgh and Utrecht. 
Every local Council of Religious Educa- 
tion stumbles over all the hurdles that 
ecumenical conferences patiently and pain- 
fully endeavor to remove. Churchman- 
ship is conditioned by churchly ideals. 
One man’s spiritual meat is another man’s 
educational poison. 


In one concrete field somewhat diverg- 
ent bodies have found a method of edu- 
cational cooperation. I refer to the sys- 
tem of accreditation used in leadership 
training by the International Council of 
Religious Education and its subsidiaries. 
Here is the interdenominationalizing of 
authority so that one ten cent credit card, 
received after standardized effort in a 
unit taught by an accredited teacher (fee 
$1.00), is received interchangeably at par 
by all cooperating denominations, whether 
earned in a denominational or an interde- 
nominational class or school. This ar- 
rangement has some similarity to that by 
which the nations constituent to the inter- 
national postal union recognize each 
other’s postage. It evidences hardly any 
greater pooling of sovereignties. It is a 
league to enforce pedagogical creativity 
in the class room through the police de- 
vice of extreme administrative bureau- 
cracy; a sort of nationalized equivalent, 
in the field of religion, of the New York 
Board of Regents in the field of public 
education. 


It is not surprising that the more 
churchly churches have less enthusiasm 
for this plan, while the most Bible cen- 
tered groups will have nothing to do with 
it. To those interested predominantly in 
church tradition the effort to center at- 
tention on growing persons seems to do 
inadequate justice to the institutions of 
religion; to those interested predomin- 
antly in devising ways and means for the 
production of personalities adapted to ef- 
ficient functioning in the contemporary 
scene, much of the more historical ap- 
proach seems irrelevant. One of the 
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main ecumenical issues is: Has religious 
education too superficially sacrificed his- 
tory to psychology? 

Furthermore, all denominational set- 
ups are more intimate and less stringent 
in their technicalities than the interde- 
nominational, where it seems to be the 
rule to take it for granted that a person 
is incapable until he can document (which 
is quite different from proving) his cap- 
ability. Because more people can be en- 
listed in denominational projects than in 
interdenominational there has been far 
less crossfertilization of mind and heart, 
even among relatively homogeneous 
groups, than one might wish. Our char- 
acteristic procedure has been to erect the 
machinery of cooperation, and immedi- 
ately sabotage it by sectarian enterprise. 
The firm has found its chief competition 
from those supposed to be the members 
of the firm. As a result, in ecclesiastical 
arithmetic two and two in the same de- 
nomination make four; but two times 
two denominations makes an educational 
sum often smaller than one denomination 
functioning by itself. We still protect 
our denominationals from the foreign 
thinking of others that follow not after us. 
Doubtless our doctrine is purer, our 
mores more lofty, our group sanctions 
really superior ! 


The one carat denominational diamond 
seems to hold more luster for the average 
person than the 20 carat interdenomin- 
ational jewel. As the weight increases 
denominationally, so does the authority ; 
but quite the reverse is true if the increase 
be in terms of interdenominational 
growth, through acquisition of new de- 
nominations. A 40 carat interdenomin- 
ational jewel may attract fewer purchasers 
than a single carat of denominational pre- 
ciousness. Or, to change the exact figure, 
there seems to be an inverse correlation 
between the number of denominational 
facets and the respect paid to ecclesiastical 
precious stones. The result of all this 
is that religion, which is supposed to in- 
stitutionalize the universals, is actually 
divisive instead of unitive. The more 
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successful its separate educational pro- 
cesses, the more are religious differences 
in danger of being exalted. If we are 
moving on from tolerant pluralism to ac- 
tive interfaith cooperation, God be 
praised. Democracies that make sacred 
the right to differ but cannot implement 
their agreements are ripe for the domin- 
ance of intolerance. 

On the other hand, Dr. H. Paul Doug- 
lass has repeatedly pointed out that 
where a group of diverse religionists 
seeks resolutely and corporately to dis- 
cover the will of God, there, it would be 
reasonable to suppose, God might most 
effectively reveal himself. Is God more 
likely to make known his mind to people 
who are all alike, or to people who differ 
widely in every regard except in their 
common desire to discover his mind? Yet 
our youth are gathered by the thousands 
in denominational conferences, by the 
hundreds in interdenominational confer- 
ences, and only by the score in genuinely 
interfaith groups. Are we afraid that 
the authority of the particular ecclesiastic- 
al body to which we belong will be weak- 
ened by the exposure of youth to a more 
inclusive fellowship? Are we putting the 
perpetuation of competitive religion 
ahead of a genuine quest for the revealed 
will of God? Do we Christians prefer to 
keep the Body of Our Lord in its pres- 
ent broken state? Is the genius of Prot- 
estantism mere secessionism? 

Some pontifical voices have been raised 
of late against the whole idea of religion 
as quest. It is averred that the divine 
quest is all important, but that human 
effort is of negligible value. This is the 
equivalent, in terms of educational orient- 
ation, of the old ideas of sovereignty and 
original human wickedness. May it not 
be that when immature children of eter- 
nity go questing after God their very 
quest is the best proof of the divine in- 
itiative? Does it follow that because 
God is inside human experience he can- 
not be outside? 

If religious education stay on the su- 
perficial level of pedagogical method, and 
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avoid theological and ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, then evangelical Protestants, at 
least, can see eye to eye. But suppose 
religious educators become serious about 
worship and the theological presupposi- 
tions of worship. In that case, church 
architecture, the sacraments, missions, 
race relations, social and economic change, 
war and peace, and all the other problems 
of society become inextricably intermin- 
gled with fundamental ideas about God 
and man. But church architecture varies, 
so do methods of administering the sacra- 
ments, so do views of human relation- 
ships. All such matters vary according 
to the ideas held with regard to God 
and the nature of man. 


If Missouri Synod Lutherans and 
American Church Lutherans and United 
Church Lutherans cannot even worship 
together because of varying ideas of God 
and man and the ecclesiastical conse- 
quences of the same, then to what extent 
can more conservative Lutherans and non- 
Lutherans be expected to cooperate edu- 
cationally? And if ideas of God and men 
and their ecclesiastical consequences keep 
people apart, then has not the idea of the 
universal God become a divisive idea? Is 
there not some logical defect in an idea 
that professes to deal with the universal 
but actually magnifies differences? Or, 
to reverse the argument, does not a di- 
vided church reflect a defective theology ? 


Over and over again it has been said 
to me, “But there is nothing sectarian in 
our lesson materials.” One can afford to 
grant this for the sake of getting on with 
the argument. Curriculum, it is now a 
commonplace to say, consists of far more 
than printed matter. If the very life situ- 
ation in which lessons are taught and edu- 
cation is gained is a sectarian form of as- 
sociation, then the white light of uni- 
versal truth is inevitably being broken 
into all sorts of sectarian hues. We the- 
orize about the universality of divine 
grace, but in practice we so particularize 
the ecclesiastical channels of grace as to 
sectarianize the whole matter, often quite 
unintentionally. At worst we endeavor 
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through the consistent interpretation of 
rubrics to éstablish what is almost a 
spiritual monopoly in intent, if not in 
fact. Wherefore Christian temples still 
have their restricted courts for women 
and Gentiles! That our agreements are 
at least as significant as our differences 
is obscured by the fact that most of the 
real work of the church is sectarian and 
parochial. 

Particularly is this true of its mission- 
ary task. At the very moment when the 
younger churches are begging us, if we 
cannot get together ourselves, at least to 
let them get together, foreign missions in 
America is still for the most part strictly 
denominational in finance, in promotion 
and in control. Women’s use of united 
mission study text books is a noteworthy 
exception ; so were the Post-Madras con- 
ferences and similar recent gatherings. 
Try, however, to integrate foreign mis- 
sions into the ongoing cooperative proc- 
ess of a single local council of churches 
and see what obstacles there are. 


We profess to export the idea of a uni- 
versal God, but at the source of supply 
the water of life has to be piped into the 
gospel mains from a multitude of sectar- 
ian springs. Philosophers are permitted 
to rethink missions, but religious educa- 
tors of children who try to de-sectarian- 
ize missionary education run up against 
all sorts of subtle obstacles. Our mis- 
sionary establishments must of course be 
preserved; so do even the missionary 
cares of this world choke the good seed! 
Our concept of God is inclusive, our doc- 
trine of man is democratic; our mission- 
ary finance is atomistic. We are better 
at metaphysical universals than at their 
application educationally and financially 
in life situations at the so called home 
base. Wherefore the impatient younger 
churches are becoming the real spear 
thrust, not we. 

What is true on a planetary scale is 
equally true in the local scene. Professing 
to believe that God is the father of all men 
everywhere, we pray with good intent for 
all sorts and conditions of men. Our 


churchmanship tends to be quite different 
in its actual administrative consequence. 
In my city, for example, Denomination 
“A” has four out of five of its churches in 
areas of less desirable residence, while 
Denomination “B” has four out of five in 
areas of more desirable residence. The 
result is that Denomination “A” finds 
many of its churches pitiably poverty 
stricken, while its own back is badly 
broken; and Denomination “B” has defi- 
nitely surrendered all ecclesiastical or 
evangelistic ministry to most of the city’s 
underprivileged groups in favor of gen- 
erous largess of a social service sort. 

Examine the churching of the city with 
reference to Protestant edifices contigu- 
ous to public schools and available for the 
week day religious education of boys and 
girls, and it becomes plain that from those 
who have little we have taken away even 
that which they had. Protestants do not 
deploy their forces in line with the words 
of the Prayer Book, except that most ap- 
propriately the Episcopal Church really 
does do just this, locally at least. Its par- 
ishes are distributed almost in exact pro- 
portion to the social status of the neigh- 
borhoods, popular impression to the con- 
trary nothwithstanding. 


By and large, our comfortable philo- 
sophical anarchy has left the most needy 
to the exploitation of the least able. All 
sorts of spiritual charlatans and ecclesias- 
tical racketeers are at work among those 
who most need the steadying influence of 
solid churchmanship. This will continue 
to be the case at least until we learn to 
deploy our forces in line with our theory 
of the nature of human nature under God. 
For the present most parishes operate 
with no adequate sense of responsibility 
either to their neighborhood or their com- 
munion ; and each communion, if it has a 
community policy at all, tries to operate 
as if in vacuo. Result: overchurching, 
overlapping; underchurching, overlook- 
ing. He who tries to change this is viewed 
as a dreamer or worse. As some people 
call all internationalists red, so the simon 
pure patriotism of sectarian religion re- 
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gards the interdenominationalist as sub- 
versive of true religion, and the believer 
in interfaith cooperation as a dangerous 
visionary. All this in the name of the 
one God who made of one blood all man- 
kind everywhere! One is forced to echo 
the ancient plaint: How long, O Lord, 
how long? It is high time we squared our 
churchmanship with our theology. The 
longer we put it off, the more will our 
practice corrupt our preaching. 

Suppose that all ethical theists dared to 
trust their common faith. Suppose they 
were determined to stay on common 
ground. Suppose that sectarians endeav- 
ored to build up an active human fellow- 
ship. Is it not possible that success in 
such an undertaking would result in a 
new experience of God? If it did, would 
not that be a revelation? 

What is the relation of group prayer 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit ? 

What are the theological implications 
of democratic process as expressed in 
creative educational method? 

Shall little children be taught words 
and ideas which admittedly they cannot 
even measurably understand ? 

Shall youth be drilled in intellectual 
concepts, or shall they learn of the teach- 
ing by doing the will? 

Shall adults seek to adjust their think- 
ing to a historic norm, or shall they be 
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inspired to implement traditional ideals 
of action in terms of contemporary ten- 
sions? 

Finally, to return to the basic problem 
of the administrator, how can methods be 
kept abreast when there is so great a range 
of theological lag? Is the real lag between 
where all of us now are and where all of 
us ought to be? “If our love were but 
more simple,” and our thinking more di- 
rect and concrete, would not our educa- 
tional method make more adequate use of 
the stuff of human experience? 

In sum, we who seek to administer edu- 
cation in the religious community find that 
it is not a community at all, but a chaos 
of brittle ecclesiastical groupings, all the 
petrified remains of theological diversifi- 
cation. If we are to build a friendly world, 
must we not render more fluid our religi- 
ous relationships? If all religion is not 
to be wiped out by the dogmatism of ir- 
religion, must we not make common cause 
in terms of our Father God and our 
brother man? If in order to be spiritually 
ethical we must be theologically diverse, 
has not religious education struck a dead 
end? On the other hand, if a chief need 
of our times be world citizens of charac- 
ter, may it not be that a new theological 
synthesis can be achieved out of a genu- 
inely catholic educational effort to im- 
prove the character of our future citizen- 
ship? 
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THE TASK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE 
LOCAL CHURCH 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER* 


ANY excellent and comprehensive 

definitions of Christian education 
have been advanced by competent church 
leaders, but no one has defined the purpose 
of Christian education with more clarity 
and simplicity that has Dr. Nevin C. 
Harner, who, in his recent book, The Edu- 
cational Work of the Church, observes 
that 


Christian education is a reverent attempt to . 


discover the divinely ordained process by which 
individuals grow toward Christ-likeness, and to 
work with that process. 


That is to say, Christian education is 
concerned with growing persons. It has a 
definite end in view, namely, the develop- 
ment of persons who are motivated by 
Christian ideals and purposes. It is com- 
mitted to the discovery of the means by 
which persons can best grow toward the 
desired end. It is concerned with the pa- 
tient, and quite often the laborious, appli- 
cation of the means discovered to the intri- 
cate processes of growth until the desired 
results are achieved in terms of personal 
devotion and consecrated social action. 

It is a relatively easy matter to speak 
of Christian education in the abstract. It is 
not always so easy to put into practice in 
the local church the theories that we are 
convinced are sound, for there we meet 
people who do not always behave as we 
have been taught to believe, and as we 
have every right to expect they should 
behave. There we meet people who are 
often satisfied with the traditional ways 
of giving expression to their religious 
moods, who often have prejudices that it 
seems impossible to change, and who have 
so many other interests to absorb their 
time and attention that the church and 
that for which it stands has little more 
than a perfunctory significance for them. 





*Professor of Religion, Ursinus College, College- 
ville, Pa. 


Or, what is far more serious, we do not 
meet these people in church at all ; for the 
truth of the matter is that the church for 
most people is only one interest among 
many ; it is no longer the central interest 
in their lives. 

One of the tasks of Christian education 
in the local church is, therefore, to re- 
vitalize the faith of its constituency in the 
compelling claims of the Christian life. 
That is to say, one of the primary tasks of 
Christian education is to help people, 
church people, to recognize that in the 
Christian way of life they have something 
that is of inestimable worth, something 
that will add such richness and meaning 
to human existence that it will take on new 
significance, something that, as St. Paul 
once observed, will make men “more than 
conquerors” in a world that is constantly 
threatening to conquer them. It some- 
times happens that a severe persecution or 
a great crisis serves as the instrument 
whereby such a revitalization of faith in 
the Christian life is achieved. A pastor 
who recently returned from Europe has 
testified that this is what is happening to 
the German church today. Says he: 

“Upon the anvil of a subtle and invidious per- 
secution, a new breed of Christians has been 
hammered out—men and women who despise a 
corrupt church, who re-emphasize the simplicity 
of the Christian faith, who are willing to die for 
what they believe, and who are standing and will 


stand as witnesses to the strength and sincerity 
of a new church under the Cross.” 


But that this revitalization of faith in 
the Christian life can be achieved in less 
violent ways than those prevailing in pres- 
ent day Germany is the testimony of many 
people who have actually done it or are 
now doing it in all too few places in our 
world. It calls for the intelligent grasp 
and persistent use of educational pro- 
cedures that are well known to church 
leaders who are awake to their respon- 
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sibilities and opportunities. It calls for 
courage to abandon old methods that are 
known to be outworn and useless. For 
example, the church school is still fre- 
quently criticized for its continued piece- 
meal presentation of the Bible to its 
pupils. A few verses this week, a few 
verses next week, and oftimes very little 
relationship between the materials used— 
this is the manner in which most people, 
young and old, are introduced to that great 
source of literature which is our incom- 
parable religious heritage. As a result, 
pupils very rarely get in the church school 
either an exact or a comprehensive view 
of the Bible, even though they have been 
faithful in their attendance and serious in 
their purpose. Almost never do they get 
through the church school or its affiliated 
agencies such an understanding of the 
Bible that they have learned really to ap- 
preciate it as literature, the most signifi- 
cant parts of which developed out of social 
situations that reflect problems and con- 
flicts not at all dissimilar to those of our 
own age. It is rare indeed to find an in- 
dividual who through his church school 
contacts has learned to comprehend the 
Bible in the way that Dr. Fosdick suggests 
is the most rewarding, namely, to know it 
so thoroughly that one can trace through 
from its earliest writings to its most recent 
the growth of basic religious concepts and 
social ideals. 

That such an approach to the Bible can 
be a rewarding experience is suggested 
by a mature college student, who, after 
reading E. C. Colwell’s The Study of the 
Bible, wrote the following comment : 


“While most of the material dealt with in this 
book has been discussed in class, and is therefore 
not entirely new, nevertheless I feel it has been 
well worth reading, for it discusses a phase of 
religious thought which to me seems to have been 
neglected even by our ministers: namely, that 
although we may rightfully look upon the Bible 
as expressing the will of God, nevertheless it 
does not represent a work which has been low- 
ered down to us from heaven by mysterious 
means, but rather that it is the story of God’s 
growth in the minds of men. 

“Personally, I can take up my Bible with much 
more interest and hope now that I realize this 
fact than I could heretofore, for it is no longer 
a jumbled mass within my mind now that I have 
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gained some insight into how to handle it. And 
I assure you that it is a decided relief to have 
to worry no longer about the various seeming 
contradictions which appear within the Bible. 
And although my knowledge of the growth of 
the Bible is decidedly limited as yet, I feel that 
I now have a firm foundation upon which to build 
a more constructive faith.” 


What has been said regarding the lack 
of knowledge of the Bible itself is even 
more true of church history, of the history 
of religion in general, of the psychology of 
religion, of religious philosophy, or the- 
ology in the best sense of that term. So 
far as the great majority of church schools 
are concerned, one would scarcely know 
that such fields of knowledge exist, or that 
there have been any significant contribu- 
tions in these fields that ought to be made 
available to our church membership. Of 
course there is the matter of leadership. 
That is always a serious problem. But if 
the matter is important enough, one can 
usually find leaders ; or certainly it is pos- 
sible to develop leaders who can be reason- 
ably effective in a relatively short time. It 
seems clear that if church people are to 
have a faith that is intelligent enough to 
stand up against the attacks of secular 
philosophies that are constantly claiming 
their attention, if they are to have a faith 
that is vital enough to help them to move 
modern mountains in our social organiza- 
tion, if they are to have a faith that is 
compelling enough to help them to live 
their lives on the high levels of Christian 
idealism, they must be adequately in- 
formed, intelligently equipped and wisely 
directed. The very best education that the 
church can provide is none too good for 
them. 

The technique of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation in sponsoring the organiza- 
tion of “Fellowship Groups” among its 
constituency offers a suggestive approach 
that might well be adapted to the program 
of the local church. Here is an organiza- 
tion definitely committed to the application 
of the principle of pacifism in conflict sit- 
uations. In order to actualize the compell- 
ing faith for which this organization 
stands, it outlines the following program 
for its constituency : 
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“A Fellowship Group consists of three to 
twelve persons, united in a common commitment 
resolutely to follow the way of love, who desire 
to train themselves as builders of the world com- 
munity of peace and justice through frequent and 
regular group discipline in prayer and medita- 
tion, through study and discussion, and through 
work at common tasks of social wo 

“In order to forge group solidarity into a real 
psychological unity and an unbreakable bond of 
fellowship, groups should meet frequently, once a 
week if possible. If there are two or more groups 
in a city or county, they should have occasional 
joint meetings for like purpose. 

“Each meeting should be an occasion for the 
practice of three disciplines: prayer and medita- 
tion, study and discussion, and work at a common 
project of social value. The group’s ‘practice of 
the presence of God’ should include varying ap- 
proaches; i.e., silent worship and meditation, 
devotional reading of Scriptures and prayers, 
voluntary spoken prayers, and personal sharing 
of problems of right spirit and right living. A 
good beginning is found in Douglas Steere’s 
small book, Prayer and Worship, (Association 
Press, 50c). 

“Group discussion should begin with a study 
of the pamphlet entitled The Peace Team, by 
Douglas Steere, to gain insight into the great 
possibilities of the group experience. It should 
next take up the study of the Pacifist Handbook, 
paralleled by Gregg’s Pacifist Program. From 
this point on, the program may go in one of 
several directions. Make a study of The New 
Testament Basis of Pacifism, by Macgregor; 
Functional Poverty, a Pendle Hill pamphlet by 
Mildred Binns Young; Kirby Page’s How to 
Keep America Out of War; Gregg’s book, The 
Power of Non-Violence; or the pamphlets on 
pacifism by Dr. John Haynes Holmes and Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

“From the beginning, the group should main- 
tain an active person-by-person mission to the 
acquaintances of the group. Only thus can it 
avoid the fatal temptation to become self-cen- 
tered and ingrowing. In most communities a 
group can double or triple its membership in a 
short time. After that the growth is likely to 
be slower. Whenever the size of the group 
exceeds a dozen or fifteen in number, the group 
should divide into two smaller groups and con- 
tinue the process of growth. Every group should 
have a list of prospective members for whom 
they pray, whom they sometimes invite to meet- 
ings, and to whom they send literature. 

“The group should plan and complete each 
year a practical service project, preferably one 
which requires personal service or work with the 
hands which would not be done otherwise and 
which expresses faith in brotherhood. Examples : 
care of refugees, practical help to unemployed, 
prison visitation, building of playgrounds, handi- 
craft and other activities for raising the stand- 
ards of living of the underprivileged members 
of the community, helping to establish a youth 
hostel, giving a course in first-aid, window-boxes 
for slum windows.” 


The foregoing quotation, which has 
been taken from a circular entitled A Fel- 
lowship Group, published by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, 
New York City, is given at such great 
length because it illustrates how one or- 
ganization is endeavoring to vitalize the 
faith of its constituency in the compelling 
claims of pacifism. The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation is not content merely with 
the verbal acceptance by its members of 
the basic philosophy of pacifism. It recog- 
nizes, in addition, the need for a feeling of 
group consciousness and solidarity. It 
sees the necessity of encouraging the con- 
tinuous study of pacifist aims and objec- 
tives. It stresses the need for individual 
and group enlightenment through the 
critical sharing of views and experiences 
in group discussions. It encourages the 
actual working out of intellectually ac- 
cepted principles in concrete social situa- 
tions. Note particularly the provisions 
that are made for the group’s spiritual 
nurture through the prayer experience ; 
for the extension of the group’s influence 
through inviting others to join the fellow- 
ship, thus eliminating the temptation to 
become smugly self-contained and hope- 
lessly ingrown. Note also the provisions 
that are made for keeping interest alive 
by encouraging division into other man- 
ageable groups rather than to permit the 
original group to grow top-heavy and 
diffident. Moreover, the suggestion that 
groups within a convenient geographical 
area should get together occasionally is 
something that more church groups could 
emulate in an effort to overcome denomin- 
ational restrictions which tend to empha- 
size the separateness rather than the unity 
of the Christian enterprise. 

Many ways in which we can revitalize 
the faith of our constituency in the com- 
pelling claims of the Christian life will 
readily suggest themselves to alert relig- 
ious educators and ministers. It is first 
important that the need be fully realized. 
Then, through courageous preaching, 
through intelligent worship, through sym- 
pathetic instruction, through personal 
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counseling, through enlightened discus- 
sion, through dramatic presentation, 
through visual aids that are available from 
various agencies—in scores of ways that 
comprise good educational procedure, the 
desired end may be achieved. It is a long- 
term project, but it can be done and is 
eminently worth doing. Indeed, it is a 
task that needs greatly to be undertaken 
in local churches if the Christian faith is 
to count for much in the world. We must 
be content not with meaningless super- 
ficialities; we must work toward a faith 
that impels to constructive action. 

Another task of Christian education that 
needs to be undertaken by leaders in local 
churches is this: To clarify in the minds 
of our members what the church really 
stands for and what it is seeking to accom- 
plish. Uncertainty as to function is a dis- 
tressing weakness of many organizations ; 
it is a condition which the church cannot 
permit to continue for long without threat- 
ening its very existence. Yet it is rather 
astounding to note that when persons are 
freed from the social pressures that have 
been operating upon them in their home 
communities, pressures which tend to keep 
them loyal to the church—as, for example, 
when young people go away to college, or 
when families move into new communities 
—they frequently become indifferent to 
the claims of the church upon their time 
and energy. It is not at all uncommon to 
hear college students, when asked why 
they do not attend church or church school, 
comment as follows: 

Sunday is the only day of the week 
that I can sleep late. 

The church has nothing to offer me. 

Compared to my college classes, instruc- 
tion in the church school is mediocre and 
inadequate. 

There is nothing in the program of the 
local church that is challenging to me. 

I have too many other interests to be 
bothered about the work of the church. 

I want to spend my time in college on 
my studies; I can wait for my religion 
until I leave college. 
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Even in church colleges the general 
cynicism of students with regard to re- 
ligion and the church is astounding. For 
most of these persons, who have been 
brought up in the church, the function 
of the church does not appear to be a mat- 
ter of great importance. In fact, it is 
exceedingly doubtful if they have ever 
heard it stated in clear cut and convincing 
terms. 

Under the title Our Changing Churches, 
Joseph Van Vleck has reported the results 
of an interesting study involving the reac- 
tions of more than 1,000 Methodist laymen 
in New York City. One of the forty-eight 
statements in the questionnaire submitted 
to the group provided an opportunity to 
express what they considered to be the 
one primary purpose of the church. This 
statement, which was checked by a greater 
number of respondents than any other 
statement on the list, read as follows: 

I think the one primary purpose of the 
church should be— 

1. To provide various ennobling activities 
for groups of people. 

2. To bring individuals to Christ and to 
life everlasting. 

3. To seek the ideals of Jesus for individ- 
ual and social life and teach them to the 
people. 

4. To stabilize modern civilization through 
teaching patience, obedience, humility 
and thrift. 

5. To satisfy the craving in man’s soul for 
communion with his Creator. 


6. 





It is of interest to note that statement 3 
brought forth the largest number of re- 
sponses. That is, in the minds of this 
group of church members the most im- 
portant function of the church is “to seek 
the ideals of Jesus for individual and so- 
cial life and teach them to the people.” 
Statement number 2 ran a close second. 
One of the questionnaires, which had been 
filled out by a school principal, was ac- 
companied by the following observation : 
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“T have never yet seen stated the one primary 
purpose of the church. I shouid be very glad to 
see a satisfactory statement made in a few words. 
Probably a combination of choices 2 and 3 would 
be as near an answer as any of your statements 
could be.” 


Van Vleck found further that this group 
of Methodist laymen believed the church’s 
activity in promoting social reforms should 
be greatly increased, and that it should be 
educational in the broadest possible way, 
without getting into partisan politics. The 
author comments, however, that “the 
scarcity of succinct statements of church 
function is quite marked, and when a 
clear statement replete with meaning does 
exist it generally is used so seldom that 
the laity are not conscious of it.” 

What is, after all, the function of the 
church? To discover the answer to this 
all-important question might well consti- 
tute a project in which practically the en- 
tire constituency of a local church could 
profitably engage. Let us assume that the 
findings would not be at great variance 
with the results of the study reported by 
Van Vleck. The next step might con- 
ceivably be to consider what some of the 
conditions are that prevent the realization 
of the ideals of Jesus in individual and 
social life. For example, what can the 
church do to help correct conditions that 
are responsible for families like the Joads, 
in John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath? 
Or, again, what is the church doing to 
prevent the growth of persons like Bigger 
Thomas, as portrayed by Richard Wright 
in Native Son? To clarify in the minds 
of its members that for which the church 
exists, and to point the way specifically to 
the realization of its basic purposes—this 
is another of the important tasks of Chris- 
tian education in the local church. 

A third task of Christian education is 
to seek to unify the efforts that are being 
put forth in local churches, so that un- 
necessary duplications may be avoided and 
that the work of the church may be there- 
by strengthened. Just as important is it to 
see that in the multitudinous array of or- 
ganizations which the typical local church 
presents some essential tasks of the church 


are not overlooked. It does not require 
much stretching of the imagination to as- 
sume that one of the reasons why the pro- 
gram of the church does not appeal more 
strongly to many thoughtful people in our 
day is because organizationally it too often 
presents a confusing array of special in- 
terest groups, each having its own pro- 
gram, each requiring a particular type of 
loyalty, each demanding certain obliga- 
tions, each concerned for its own existence. 
In.the book by Dr. Harner, to which ref- 
erence has already been made, the author 
devotes an entire chapter to this problem. 
He aptly characterizes the problem with 
the suggestive phrase, “bringing order out 
of chaos,” which he makes the title head- 
ing of the chapter. 


As Dr. Harner suggests, there are at 
least three ways in which this problem 
can be attacked in local churches. The 
first is by means of a congregational coun- 
cil, according to which representatives of 
the various organizations in the local 
church come together to consider jointly 
their common tasks. The second is by 
means of a board of Christian education, 
according to which a small group of inter- 
ested persons are appointed, to whom is 
given the responsibility of reviewing and 
planning for everything that the congrega- 
tion does by way of Christian education. 
The third is by means of a graded church. 
According to this method a church is or- 
ganized with reference to its important 
age groups. All auxiliary organizations 
are eliminated ; instead, the various func- 
tions which these organizations performed 
in the life of the congregation are carried 
out through the various departments of 
the church, meeting in extended session, 
as primary, junior, young people, adult, 
and the like. 

Each of the foregoing methods has its 
supporters, as well as its critics. But the 
important consideration is that many 
churches need to be made conscious of the 
problem, and need to be made aware of 
the fact that there are possible solutions 
to the problem. The task of Christian 
education is a single task. It is a task so 
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important that it demands the total ener- 
gies of a unified church. 

A fourth task of Christian education is 
to make the members of local churches 
aware of their relationship to an enterprise 
that is of more than local concern, That is 
to say, church constituencies need to be 
made more conscious than many of them 
now appear to be that the Christian enter- 
prise is not only worldwide in scope but 
that it also has cosmic significance. The 
strength of the appeal of a Stalin or a 
Hitler is the ability of these men to inspire 
the imagination of their followers with the 
thought that the movements which they 
represent are greater than the interests of 
any individual or any combination of in- 
dividuals ; that they are, in a sense, caught 
up into something that has a kind of su- 
preme destiny about it, and because of that 
it is of great moment to everyone who sees 
eye to eye with them. No one can listen 
to the voice of Chancellor Hitler over the 
radio or read his impassioned speeches 
without sensing something of this appeal. 
But basically the appeal of a Hitler or a 
Stalin is on an extremely low level, is 
limited largely to materialistic goals, and 
hence can have no eternal significance. 

The Christian enterprise, on the other 
hand, is not confined to the exaltation of a 
special racial group, or a particular class. 
Its concrn is for the whole human family. 
If it is true to the teachings of its leader, 
it draws no color lines, it establishes no 
tests of racial purity, it advocates no priv- 
ileged groups. Its sole concern is that 
mankind may recognize its essential broth- 
erhood, and that under God the Father 
all may learn to live and work together in 
harmony. It dares to believe that men, all 
men — white, yellow, black; German, 
French, English, Japanese, Chinese, and 
all the rest—are children of the living God 
and that there is a divine plan into which 
they all fit. It dares to dream of a society 
in which the will of God may become the 
will for men; where love and justice and 
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peace may abide. At its best it has denied 
the validity of force in the establishment 
of its claims. It has sought rather to win 
its way quietly into the hearts of men by 
peaceful persuasion. When things have 
seemed darkest in the world, this Christian 
hope has burned all the brighter; and 
somehow it has burned on and on through 
twenty centuries when it seems that the 
recurring barbarities of blind and sense- 
less men should have been sufficient to 
smother its glowing warmth and radiance 
long ago. 

In the Christian enterprise we have 
something that mirrors the eternal purpose 
of God for man, we have something that 
binds man to man in the common ties of 
brotherhood, we have something that has 
in it the divine possibility of lifting men 
up into a majestic kinship with the living 
God himself. There are those in local 
churches who need to know this. There 
are those in local churches who need to 
realize that the Christian enterprise, be- 
cause of its world wide scope and because 
of its cosmic significance, demands a 
loyalty that is superior to any other loyal- 
ties that men may have. The world in 
which we live today needs to learn this 
truth most certainly, and it is one of the 
tasks of Christian education that dare not 
be shirked in the local church. 

To revitalize the faith of our constitu- 
encies in the compelling claims of the 
Christian life, to clarify in the minds of 
our people what the church really stands 
for and what it is seeking to accomplish, 
to unify the efforts that are being made in 
local churches so that valuable energy may 
not be wasted and the work of the church 
may thereby be strengthened, and to make 
the members of churches aware of their 
relationship to an enterprise that is world 
wide in scope and cosmic in significance— 
these are four of the tasks of Christian 
education to which we as leaders who are 
concerned for the church’s welfare must 
be committed. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES IN CAMPUS RELIGIOUS 
WORK* 


Cuares T. HopMAn** 


HAVE been asked to discuss “Psycho- 

logical Techniques in Campus Reli- 
gious Work.” “Psychological techniques” 
I understand to refer to any procedures 
utilizing insights and tools developed in 
psychological research. Thus the term 
will refer to standardized tests of intelli- 
gence, emotional stability, character, and 
other attributes, but also will include very 
ordinary practices in counselling and or- 
ganized religious work so long as these 
are based upon sound psychological in- 
sight. 

And “campus religious work” I under- 
stand to refer both to individual personal 
guidance and to every kind of group 
activity, whether with small groups or 
great crowds. 


I 


Important as is the effort to measure 
intelligence, emotional stability, social ad- 
justment and other factors in personality 
in quantitative terms, such tools as have 
been fashioned are, in my judgment, of 
limited availability to the campus director 
of religious work. This is not to mini- 
mize the value of information about per- 
sons obtained by the use of such instru- 
ments. As Professor Chave says, 
“measurement is only refined observa- 
tion.” If our ordinary observations of 
persons—of their intelligence, their kind- 
ness, their sociability, their gifts of leader- 
ship, their poise, their moral standards— 
are of value, then those judgments are of 
so much greater value if they can be 
indicated in degrees on a scale, in intelli- 
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School, University of Chicago. 


gence quotients or in other standardized 
units. 

The question I raise is as to the wisdom 
of the director of religious work attempt- 
ing to use these instruments to any great 
extent; and for several reasons. In most 
educational institutions these various 
tests are already administered by com- 
petent members of the staff and anything 
undertaken by the director of religious 
work would be a duplication. Such records 
as it is proper for him to see are usually 
available for his examination. Again, the 
administration, and the interpretation, of 
such tests requires expertness. Anything 
the religious director attempts should be 
at least as competently performed as simi- 
lar operations by college authorities. If he 
falls short he will be regarded as a quack. 
He must not lay himself open to any fair 
criticism that he is venturing into fields 
where he is not competent. He must 
remember, too, that his effectiveness 
depends upon establishing satisfactory 
personal relationships with those he seeks 
to serve, and too great evidence of the 
paraphernalia of psychological testing may 
easily injure that relationship. 

Except, then, in rare cases, it is better 
to depend upon careful observation of the 
individual, mature judgment and the con- 
sidered opinion of other observers, rather 
than upon standardized psychological 
tests. 

II 

However, there are certain instruments 
which are entirely within the range and 
competency of the director of religious 
activities, which relate specifically to fields 
of his own interest, and which are seldom 
used by others. I refer to such instru- 
ments as those which have been assembled 
by Professor E. J. Chave in his book 
Measure Religion. In this volume Profes- 
sor Chave has brought together 52 experi- 
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mental forms for the measurement of 
religious attitudes and ideas, of the sig- 
nificance of worship and of the effective- 
ness of religious teaching. By the use of 
such instruments one may gather im- 
portant data to guide in shaping the pro- 
gram of religious work on the campus. 
The religious worker needs accurate 
knowledge of the ideas about and atti- 
tudes toward religion and religious 
agencies which are entertained by the in- 
dividuals with whom he works. It is not 
too much to say that in most situations he 
is very inadequately informed about such 
matters. Not only does the person under- 
taking such investigations provide him- 
self with valuable information but he may 
make important contributions to research 
in this field. Professor Chave’s instru- 
ments, although copyrighted, may be free- 
ly used, and those making use of them are 
asked to report the results of their studies. 

Many other such instruments will be 
found, or at least referred to and de- 
scribed, in the two volumes by P. M. 
Symonds of Columbia University, Diag- 
nosing Personality and Character, and 
Psychological Diagnosis in Social Adjust- 
ment. 


III 


While the director of religious work 
should hesitate before utilizing the more 
technical psychological tests and instru- 
ments, the administration of which is a 
separate profession in itself, there are 
certain techniques which are almost essen- 
tial, especially in the counseling process. 
I would mention particularly (1) the in- 
terview, (2) the life history, and (3) the 
case record. 

THE INTERVIEW 


The interview is, of course, the chief 
instrument in a counseling process. It has 
been carefully studied. A very good book 
on the subject is Bingham and Moore’s 
How To Interview. A useful chapter is 
given to the technique of the interview in 
Edwards and Hilgard’s Student Counsel- 
ing. In the interview the counselor and 
counselee come together to pool their 
resources about a problem. The purpose 
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of the interview may be said to be both 
diagnostic and therapeutic. It is diagnos- 
tic in that one of its aims is to find clues 
that will lead to an objective diagnosis. 
It is therapeutic in that it affords the 
counselee an opportunity to relieve him- 
self of inner tensions by the talking-out 
process, and provides a means by which 
counselor and counselee together work 
out a plan of action with respect to the 
problem involved. Edwards and Hilgard 
have worked out a definite technique with 
six questionnaires for a series of student 
interviews. Dr. E. W. Blakeman, at the 
University of Michigan, has done espe- 
cially significant work in this field, and 
has published reports on his experience 
in various journals, particularly in Reli- 
gious Education. 

The most important factor in a success- 
ful interview is the personal relationship. 
Essential to success in all counseling pro- 
cedures is confidence on the part of the 
counselee that the counselor is his friend 
and that he possesses wisdom and experi- 
ence which may be helpful in finding a 
solution of the problem which he faces. 
This does not mean that the counselor will 
tell the counselee what to do. Together 
they will examine the problem and try to 
discover what may be done about it. The 
counselor is free of emotional involvement 
in the problem and therefore can aid the 
counselee to view the situation objectively. 
But he will never be voluntarily consulted 
unless the individual with a problem is 
quite sure of his friendly interest. 

This friendly interest is particularly 
important where the counselee feels him- 
self isolated or threatened by isolation. 
The counselor, in that case, stands to the 
threatened individual as representative of 
the group with which he seeks identifi- 
cation. His friendliness, therefore, has 
genuinely therapeutic value. The fact that 
he is received, accepted, and understood 
has enormous socializing value for the in- 
dividual whose problem is such that it 
seems to threaten separation from his 
group. 

It is, in part, because this warm per- 
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sonal relationship is so important that the 
use of formal tests is of doubtful value. 
Certainly nothing should be done which 
will affect that relationship adversely. For 
that reason, in my Cure of Souls, I pro- 
vide a quite elaborate “Diagnostic Guide,” 
intended to suggest the sorts of questions 
with which the counselor should furnish 
his mind if he is to explore the counselee’s 
problem effectively, but refrained from 
suggesting the use of other tests. 


Tue Lire History 


The life history is absolutely necessary 
if the problem of the individual is to be 
understood, for his present attitudes are 
a result of his original tendencies as quali- 
fied by a great variety of complex con- 
ditioning factors. The instrument for ob- 
taining a life-history, included in Dr. 
Chave’s Measure Religion, is a quite elab- 
orate device. Simpler forms may be found 
in other sources. If the individual is to 
be known at all he must be seen in rela- 
tion to his experiences in home and family, 
in other social relations, in school, in crisis 
situations, in his health record, and in all 
the variety of adjustments which every 
person is called upon to make. A form 
originally prepared for use in my classes, 
which has been found useful for religious 
counselors and which has been rather ex- 
tensively used as a basis for case studies, 
follows : 


I. THE INDIVIDUAL’S PROBLEM: 

1. The problem as the individual describes and 
interprets it. 

2. Does he accept responsibility? or blame 
other persons or events? Does he regard the 
action as voluntary or compulsive? 

3. The nature of his distress—fears, inferiority 
feelings, frustrations, obsessions, sense of 
isolation, suspicions of persecution, sense of 
guilt, etc. 

4. What would the individual do if his prob- 
lem were miraculously solved? (Index to 
suppressed desires.) 


II, HEREDITY AND SOCIAL BACK- 
GROUND 


1. Racial and national backgrounds. 

2. Intelligence and emotional stability of par- 
ents. 

3. Health of parents. Any alcoholism, insanity, 
social disease? 

4. Earliest memories (Interests and impres- 

sions of ). 


5. Family relationships: Position in family; 
pampered; any favorite children; any fam- 
ily conflicts ? Spirit of home life; social and 
economic status of family. 


Ill, PERSONAL HISTORY 
i pe wk in Snes Frights, terrifying ex- 


riences, 

y 3 Teens in in childhood. Later illnesses or 

breakdowns. Any inferiority producing de- 

fects or abnormalities? (Crippled, oF or ab- 

normally large or small, early or retarded 

maturation). (Two basic areas: Gastro- 
intestinal and urino-genital tracts). 

3. School life. (Earliest and later social ad- 

justments). 

4. Sex difficulties? Relation to other sex? Any 

perversions ? 

5. Achievements or failures; disappointments 

or losses. Handicaps overcome? 

6. Religious and moral development? 

7. Vocation (Like it? wish to change? what 

like to do?) 

8. Marital life. Happily adjusted? Relation- 
ships with children? 

9. Other significant social relationships; 
church, lodges, etc. 

10. Close friends. 

11. Social and recreational interests. 

12. What characters in history, literature, or 
contemporary life does he admire? (Indicate 
role into which he casts himself—standards 
by which he judges himself). 

13. What persons have influenced him greatly? 

14. What experiences does he consider have 
influenced his behavior or determined his 
attitudes and ideals? 


IV. DIAGNOSTIC SUMMARY AND 
PROPOSED TREATMENT 
1. Your interpretation of the nature of the 
problem. 
2. Resources in person himself or environment 
available to aid rehabilitation? 
3. What program do you advise? 
4. What expert scientific aid is needed? Physi- 
cian, psychiatrist, vocational counsellor, etc. 
The method by which information for 
the life history shall be obtained depends, 
of course, upon the manner in which the 
counseling program is set up. If it is a 
formalized procedure questions may be 
asked and entered upon a form, or the 
individual may be asked to take the form 
home and later return it completed. Such 
a procedure was followed in a program 
of leadership supervision in the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. 
There it was felt that if the leadership 
capacities of the individual being guided 
were to be developed satisfactorily that in- 
dividual himself, in all his conditioning 
circumstances, must be understood. There- 
fore a form calculated to secure a fairly 
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complete life history, and particularly to 
discover those factors that had to do with 
the development or thwarting of capacities 
for leadership, was devised. Counseling 
may be organized so as to make the use of 
such records proper. 

On the other hand, the procedure may 
be quite informal, in which case the ob- 
vious entering of information on a form 
may tend to disturb the personal relation- 
ship between counselor and counselee. In 
that case the necessary information may 
be obtained in conversation and later writ- 
ten down. However obtained, it is of the 
greatest importance that this information 
shall be available. The individual cannot 
be understood in his present attitudes and 
reactions except in the light of past experi- 
ence. 

THE Case REcorD 


Whatever may be said about the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of the religious coun- 
selor using standardized psychological 
tests, the necessity for carefully kept rec- 
ords can hardly be doubted. No one’s 
memory is equal to the retention of all 
pertinent details about many individuals 
with whom counseling relations are es- 
tablished. Moreover, the mere fact of 
writing down a record of an interview or 
a description of a situation helps clear 
and definite thinking. Again, it is only 
by means of such an objective record that 
adequate comparisons can be made con- 
cerning the progress or regression of an 
individual over a period of time. Scien- 
tific progress in every realm has depended 
upon the keeping of accurate records, and 
any important progress in the field of per- 
sonal religious counseling will also depend 
upon such careful record keeping. 

My own method of keeping a case 
record is the use of an ordinary 814” x 11” 
manilla folder, with the individual’s name 
showing on the face, together with such 
personal data as is desired. Into this 
folder handwritten or typed pages may be 
inserted as demanded by the growth of 
the record. All records of interviews 
should, of course, be dated. The first page 
should be a brief memorandum of each 
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interview contact with the counselee, per- 
haps on a form which would give date, 
occasion, problem, treatment, response 
and other remarks. Then the life history 
should be inserted, followed by a record 
of interviews and comment. I prefer that, 
for the most part, the material for the 
record be obtained by free interview. The 
counselee should be allowed to tell his 
own story in his own way so far as pos- 
sible, without “leading questions” which 
may color his replies. Information which 
may be obtained from other sources and 
the counselor’s own comments should also 
go into this record. 


IV 


While I believe that the campus re- 
ligious worker should go slowly about 
using the more technical devices for psy- 
chological testing it does seem to me that 
psychological investigation has provided 
a wealth of insights and techniques which 
are available to the religious worker and 
should be utilized to the full. Indeed, the 
religious leader who fails to use them 
is working blindly and clumsily where he 
might be working skilfully with eyes open. 
Time will permit us only to indicate brief- 
ly the possibilities here. First I will sug- 
gest some of the newer insights, and then 
certain techniques available to us. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL INSIGHTS AVAILABLE TO 
THE RELIGIOUS WORKER 


(1) Undesirable behavior to be viewed 
as symptomatic of difficulty. 

Undesirable behavior, whether neurotic 
(as the “convenient headache”) or anti- 
social (as any form of delinquency) is 
ordinarily to be viewed as symptomatic of 
some difficulty of adjustment which needs 
to be corrected, rather than as the diffi- 
culty itself. The headache which always 
obligingly occurs when some disagreeable 
task must otherwise be faced is precisely 
of the same nature as the paralysis that 
overwhelms the shellshocked soldier when 
otherwise he would have to go over the 
top. These neurotic forms of behavior 
are not pretended. The headache or par- 
alysis are real, but are functional only. 
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They are, the psychoanalyst would say, 
unconsciously desired. 

The therapist is interested in more 
than the overt behavior. He sees it as 
symptomatic only of some deeper-lying 
difficulty. So with delinquent behavior. 
There was a time when, in dealing with 
delinquent boys, the court only sought to 
discover exactly what misdeameanor or 
crime had been committed in order that 
appropriate punishment might be inflicted. 
Now the psychologist in the Boys’ Court 
seeks to discover why the boy did what 
he did in order that proper correctional 
treatment may be prescribed. A psychi- 
atrist once told me about one of his 
patients, a girl who had embarked upon 
a career of sexual promiscuity, which she 
made no attempt to hide and which she 
seemed particularly anxious to have her 
frantic mother know about. An exam- 
ination showed that this was not a case 
of an over-sexed girl seeking gratification, 
as might have appeared, but rather the 
case of a girl who took this means of 
avenging herself on her mother for real 
or imagined injuries. This, the girl had 
discovered, was the way in which she 
could hurt her mother most. This then is 
a most important insight for the religious 
counselor to know—that the observed un- 
desirable behavior is probably only a 
symptom of some deeper lying difficulty 
which must be understood and corrected 
if the individual is to be helped. 


(2) Past experiences determine pres- 
ent behavior. 


The psychiatrist, and especially the psy- 
choanalyst, lays great stress upon past ex- 
periences —long past forgotten experi- 
ences, particularly those of the child in the 
home—as determining present attitudes 
and behavior. The precipitating cause of 
a nervous breakdown or a moral lapse 
may, indeed, be some recent event, but 
the fundamental cause which made one 
liable to this collapse is to be found, it is 
maintained, in conditioning situations and 
experiences reaching back to childhood 
and the home and family situation. The 


child who was severely repressed in the 
home, now grown to maturity, is either 
unduly submissive, or over compensates 
by rebellion against all authority. The 
child may forget the time when he was 
locked in a dark closet as punishment, but 
a fear of closed places haunts him 
throughout life. This insight, then, that 
one must search among the long forgotten 
and deeply buried experiences of the past 
for the causative factors in the present 
difficulty, is a most important one. 


(3) The personal relationship the most 
important factor in therapy. 

All the work that has been done in the 
field of mental therapy confirms a very 
ancient insight, namely, that the personal 
relationship of intimate friendship and 
deep concern is the very means by which 
help is given. The doctor does not help 
the mentally and emotionally disturbed 
patient by giving him pills, but by giving 
him friendship. This is the significance of 
the psychoanalytic doctrine of “the trans- 
fer.” Dr. Carl G. Jung puts it: 


“One can easily understand what it means to 
a patient when he can confide his experiences to 
a sympathetic and understanding doctor. His 
consciousness finds in the doctor a sup- 
port against the unmanageable effect of his 
traumatic complex. No longer does he stand 
alone against the elemental powers, but a trust- 
worthy man reaches out a hand, lending him 
moral aid in the battle against uncontrolled 
emotion. . . . This indispensable influence of the 
physician may be described as suggestion. I 
would rather speak of it as the significance of 
the human interest and personal devotion of 
the physician; these do not — to method, 
nor will they ever become one, for they are 
moral qualities, incontestably of the highest im- 
portance for all methods of psychotherapy.” 


Thus through friendship one gives 
moral support to the threatened individual 
in a time of struggle. The intolerable iso- 
lation which threatens the individual is 
eased when a friend stands by, for that 
friend not only communicates his own 
friendship but symbolizes the love and 
interest of the group. Indeed it may be 
said that it is through ordinary human 
friendship that the grace of God is medi- 
ated to needy men. The central method 
of psychotherapy, then, confirms the 
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ancient insight that love is the means 
through which one individual may help 
another out of trouble. 

There are, of course, many other in- 
sights which psychology has clarified and 
which are important to the religious lead- 
er, but the three suggested are perhaps 
among the more significant. I should like 
now to indicate some of the techniques 
which are available to the religious leader 
and for which we are especially indebted 
to workers in the field of mental hygiene. 


PsyYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES AVAILABLE 
To THE RELIGIOUS WORKER 

(1) The fine art of listening. 

The first and most important of these 
techniques is the practice of the fine art 
of listening. For the religious worker, 
particularly the preacher, this is no easy 
art to learn. For the preacher (and all 
other religious workers in less degree) 
have been taught to talk rather than to 
listen. But the psychiatrist, no matter how 
much he knows, finds it much more im- 
portant to listen to his patient than to give 
him information. It is impon:ant for sev- 
eral reasons. (a) Because it is only as 
the patient unburdens himself that the 
doctor can find out what is wrong with 
him. He must know the problem as it 
appears to the patient. He must know 
what are the fears, worries, obsessions, 
fixations, frustrations, or whatever else 
it is that troubles his patient, and, more- 
over, so far as he can penetrate, he must 
uncover the deeply buried causative fac- 
tors of the difficulty. And this can be 
accomplished only as the patient is per- 
mitted and encouraged to talk himself out. 
(b) The patient is thus allowed to share 
with another an intolerable burden, and 
thus, in some measure, socialize his prob- 
lem. (c) This very unburdening, more- 
over, provides important release from al- 
most unendurable tensions, as will be 
pointed out presently. (d) The very fact 
that the doctor is willing to listen is evi- 
dence of friendly interest and desire to 
understand,—matters of greatest impor- 
tance to the patient. This, then is a tech- 
nique which the religious leader, especially 
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in his function as counselor, must learn. 
He must be able to listen. 

2. Assisting catharsis. 

This opportunity to talk, to unburden 
himself fully about troubles and difficulties 
which usually he has kept all to himself, 
is of the greatest importance to the 
patient, and the psychiatrist has discover- 
ed that the encouragement of such mental 
and emotional catharsis is one of his main 
techniques. One of Sigmund Freud’s 
most significant early clinical experiences 
was the discovery that a woman, given her 
first opportunity fully to unburden her- 
self, was cured of her neurosis by that 
simple act. And this technique is fully 
available to the religious worker. I have 
more than once referred to the statement 
of Rev. W. A. Cameron, who, in his 
Clinic of a Cleric, relates some of his own 
experiences as a religious counselor. He 
says, “It has been my responsibility and 
privilege to read some extraordinary doc- 
uments and hear some astonishing stories, 
and in many cases I have felt powerless 
to say anything adequate in reply; only 
to discover that the very willingness to 
listen sympathetically had somehow helped 
ease the burden.” Here, of course, is only 
another rediscovery by workers in the 
field of mental hygiene of a very ancient 
insight of religion, namely that confes- 
sion is an important factor in the healing 
of the wounded soul. 

3. Adopting a non-condemnatory atti- 
tude. 

In his Psychology and Morals, Dr. 
Hadfield says that “The psychophysician 
is anxious to help the morally sick; he 
shrinks from nothing; he is shocked at 
nothing ; and no word of blame ever falls 
from his lips.” Is this attitude possible 
or desirable for the religious counselor? 

Dr. C. G. Jung’s statements in his 
Modern Man in Search of a Soul have 
been often quoted. He says, it will be 
remembered, that all of his patients who 
have consulted him during the past 30 
years, and who have been past middle life, 
have had as their central difficulties prob- 
lems that were essentially religious—prob- 
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lems about the meaning and value of life, 
problems of conscience, feelings of guilt. 
He has told his patients, he says, that they 
ought to have seen their pastors, priests 
or rabbis about these problems, but al- 
most unanimously they have refused to 
do so. Why? Usually because these per- 
sons wanted to be understood, and they 
felt that their ministers instead of trying 
to understand would condemn them. 

In that they would receive no help, for 
part of their trouble was that they al- 
ready condemned themselves but could 
not help themselves. Indeed, this condem- 
natory attitude on the part of the religious 
leader would do positive harm. For the 
individual would then be estopped from 
any further self-revelation; there could 
be no easing of the terrific inner tensions 
he suffered; the intolerable isolation in 
which he lived with his problem would be 
increased. And moreover these patients 

It is worth while for the religious coun- 
selor to ask whether theology has not 
played Jesus false at this point. When 
one remembers the ease with which sin- 
ners and publicans approached Him, and 
recalls his words to the woman taken in 
adultery, “Neither do I condemn thee; 
go, and sin no more,” it would seem that 
the psychiatrist has caught the spirit of 
the Master better than some of the clergy. 
To adopt a noncondemnatory attitude 
does not, of course, mean that one con- 
dones sin or regards it lightly. But it does 
mean that one still loves and values the 
sinner, seeks to understand and help him 
understand his problem, and fully recog- 
nizes that life is difficult and that people 
literally “fall” into sin rather than delib- 
erately choose it. They can be helped if 
they are accepted, loved and served. They 
can only be injured if they are rejected, 
despised and condemned. 

(4) Penetrating disguises. 

To adopt a non-condemnatory attitude 
toward the individual does not mean to 
adopt an easy going attitude toward the 
individual’s problem. Nowhere will one 
find a more penetrating search for the 
fundamental causes of an individual’s 


difficulty than in the psychiatric clinic 
where non-condemnatory attitudes pre- 
vail. The psychiatrist understands the 
extraordinary ingenuity with which the 
patient, all unconsciously, puts on dis- 
guises and builds defenses about his prob- 
lem in order to protect his self-esteem. As 
we have seen, the psychiatrist recognizes 
that the overt behavior is probably only a 
symptom of some deeper-lying difficulty, 
and until that difficulty is reached and 
dragged out from its hiding place it is 
unlikely than any permanent cure can be 
effected. 

The technique of the psychoanalyst is 
especially to the point here. It consists, as 
Freud says, of “making the unconscious 
conscious.” Only when the difficulty is 
understood and faced, the whole condi- 
tioning situation perhaps re-lived in imag- 
ination, can intelligence and conscience 
gain control. But again this is only a 
rediscovery of an ancient religious in- 
sight. “The heart is deceitful above all 
things” said Jeremiah, the prophet. To 
help those who seek our aid to explore 
their hearts, to search around in the dark 
and fiercely guarded corners of their 
minds in order to discover precisely that 
which has been causing their troubles— 
something which, perhaps, they have been 
struggling to hide from themselves even 
more than from others,—is no easy task. 
But to get behind these defenses and dis- 
guises, and to aid the individual involved 
himself to get behind them, is a matter 
of fundamental importance, and will re- 
quire great skill, patience, insight and love. 


(5) Dealing with real causes of trouble. 


The psychiatrist does not try merely to 
cure symptoms, he seeks to remove causes 
and to provide those conditions which will 
positively promote healthy mental atti- 
tudes and habits. So the religious coun- 
selor may do. The individual, for example, 
whose religious life is shadowed by fear 
is quite probably suffering as a result of 
a long process of psychological condition- 
ing by parents, teachers and perhaps 
preachers, who utilized fear with all the 
powerful sanctions which religion could 
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command to secure conformity to an ap- 
proved pattern of behavior. If this person 
can be helped to see how these obsessing 
fears gained possession of him their grip 
will in time be released. And if he can 
be stimulated to adopt the constructive 
attitudes of faith, hope, love, self-respect 
and social awareness, these liberating loy- 
alties will lift his life to a new level and 
enable him to transcend mere conformity 
to required codes because of fear. 


(6) Cooperation between counselor 
and counselee. 


An important psychotherapeutic tech- 
nique is that of stimulating the patient to 
work out a solution of his own problem, 
rather than to accept a solution auto- 
cratically imposed upon him. This prac- 
tice is based upon sound psychological in- 
sight. No matter what help the counselor 
may give, the plan upon which the indi- 
vidual works must be genuinely his own, 
—a plan which he has shared in formu- 
lating and which he fully accepts. Reli- 
gious counseling is not autocratically giv- 
ing advice. It is working with another, 
bringing all the resources which both 
possess, to gain an understanding of all 
the factors operating in the situation, and 
to work out a solution in the light of those 
ultimate values and spiritual purposes 
which religion cherishes. And the coun- 
selee will only be set on his feet as an 
independent and self-reliant individual if 
the solution to which he commits himself 
is genuinely his, no matter how much help 
he has received in achieving that solution. 


(7) Building supporting groups. 

All our modern psychological investi- 
gations, particularly the findings of social 
psychology, have emphasized the funda- 
mentally social nature of human person- 
ality. Personality is nurtured in social 
relationships and is inconceivable apart 
from them. One of the essential needs, 
then, of the individual who is in trouble, 
is a supporting community—a group in 
which he is accepted and loved, in the life 
of which he participates, and which sup- 
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ports him in his endeavors. Psychiatrists 
have felt keenly the need of such support 
for their patients, and some of them have 
even arranged regular social affairs for 
their recovered clients. Here religion al- 
ways has been strong. The church is 
primarily a fellowship. And the campus 
religious worker also has resources here 
which any clinical practitioner might well 
envy. Not only has he the opportunity to 


(8) Group therapy. 


The psychotherapist has discovered that 
some things can be done, not only more 
economically but more effectively, with 
groups than with individuals. Consequent- 
ly a good many school counseling pro- 
grams in dealing with problems of mental 
health utilize both personal interviews and 
group discussions. And here too the re- 
ligious worker has ample resources avail- 
able. No matter what particular form of 
organization of religious work may char- 
acterize a given college campus, group 
activities always form an important part. 
Certainly preaching provides a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for group therapy. 

One might perhaps go on to indicate 
many other procedures utilized by a wide 
variety of professional workers and avail- 
able to the religious worker on college and 
university campuses. Like many of those 
procedures already suggested it probably 
would be found that some of them at 
least are rediscoveries of insights and 
practices with which religion has long 
been familiar. Others may provide new 
insights, and a better understanding of 
human nature, of the problems of human 
adjustment, and of the means by which 
those adjustments may be facilitated than 
do certain inadequate traditional practices 
now being used by religious workers. 
However, the point I am chiefly concerned 
to stress has perhaps already been suffi- 
ciently made ; namely, that the more solid- 
ly the religious worker can base his pro- 
cedures upon sound psychological under- 
standing and tested practice, the more 
effective his work is likely to be. 
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COLLEGE STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD SOME BASIC 
CHRISTIAN VALUES 


Cuartes M. Bonp* 


R two years in one of my courses 
at Bucknell University, there has 
been carried forward a project in the 
study of typical student attitudes toward 
the basic Christian institutions and val- 
ues. The course is called “Psychology 
of Religious Experience” and has been 
elected by ten or twelve upperclassmen. 
The first year group devised a survey 
instrument and, after testing it out, gath- 
ered considerable data. The second year 
group revised the instrument somewhat 
and continued gathering data until there 
were on hand the responses from 500 
students. Great care was taken to have 
these responses constitute a sampling as 
representative as possible of the students 
who made up the college population dur- 
ing the two years of the study. 

The survey instrument was organized 
as a check list of nineteen sections, fif- 
teen of which were composed of series 
of attitude or activity statements. In 
each series of statements there were from 
twelve to fifteen items ranging all the 
way from the definitely favorable (posi- 
tive) to the decidedly unfavorable (neg- 
ative) reactions to the particular value 
or institution. These items were, of 
course, jumbled so as to encourage each 
respondent to search for the items which 
best expressed his belief, or attitude, or 
practice. Each student was asked to 
check all the items in every section that 
expressed his own reactions and to write 
in additional reactions where necessary. 
For this reason it was possible for a 
respondent to check five or six (or even 
more) items out of a total of twelve or 
fifteen and still be consistent, provided 
he made the right selection of items to 
check. There were no evidences of 
“horse-play” or marked carelessness in 
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the checking. This was, of course, due 
in a large measure to the way in which 
the project was motivated as a student 
cooperative process. 

From the entire body of data, the ma- 
terial bearing upon four basic Christian 
values has been selected for presentation 
in this article. These four values are 
the Bible, prayer, immortality, and Jesus. 
Material on the institutions of religion 
cannot be included here for lack of space. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD THE BIBLE 


The attitudes taken toward the Bible 
are shown by two sections of the survey. 
Students were asked to indicate what 
they think about the Bible, and the fre- 
quency with which they read it. The fol- 
lowing table will show the nature of the 
attitude statements concerning the Bible, 
the percentage of the total number of 
respondents checking each particular 
statement, and the ranking of the state- 
ments. 


TABLE I 
Attitude Percentage of 
Statements Responses 
My attitude toward the Bible is ex- 
pressed by the following statements: 
1. It is a library of magnificent lit- 





erature 63.8 
2. It is a source of help for every- 
day living 59.8 





3. It is a source of power for those 
who want to live the best life ....44.4 
4. I find it intellectually stimulat- 
ing 36.0 
5. It is an inspiring story of a strug- 
gle for social justice and spiritual 








power 29.0 
6. I love it because I have always 
been taught to love it -............... 22.0 


7. I know very little about it and 
therefore cannot appreciate it ....21.8 
8. I can live just as well without it 10.6 
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9. It is an infallible Book wholly 
inspired by God 
10. I would feel uncomfortable if 
anyone should find me reading it 1.8 
11. It has practically no value be- 
cause of its age and inaccuracies 1.8 
12. It is only for those who are emo- 








tionally unstable 1.6 
13. It is of little use because it is out 
of date scientifically -..........-.-.---- 1.2 


14. Because it is of doubtful value 
in some parts, it should be wholly 
discredited .... 29 





When these attitude statements are 
examined, they fall into two major cate- 
gories. These categories indicate posi- 
tive (favorable) and negative (unfavor- 
able) attitudes toward the Bible. The 
positive attitude is very much more 
dominant than the negative attitude, only 
one negative statement scoring higher 
than the lowest positive statement. One 
statement, “I know very little about the 
Bible, and therefore, cannot appreciate 
it,” may be considered as neutral. 

It is rather significant that the two 
responses that might be classed as con- 
servative (6 and 9), do not appear more 
frequently than they do. Less than 25% 
are careful to indicate that they “love 
the Bible because they have always been 
taught to love it,” and only 7.6% believe 
it to be “wholly inspired by God.” 

The definitely negative responses are 
so infrequent as to be almost negligible, 
although there were as many of them 
distributed through the instrument as 
there were definitely positive responses. 
Evidently the belief that college students 
are ready to turn away from the Bible 
because they think it is outmoded, un- 
scientific, inaccurate, and ineffectual, is 
unfounded, if one may generalize from 
the responses of these 500 students. 

The five responses appearing most 
frequently are those which indicate cul- 
tural appreciation (1), dynamic living 
resources (2 and 3), intellectual stimula- 
tion (4), and ethical inspiration. The 
lowest of these is scored nearly three 
times as frequently as the most frequent- 
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ly appearing negative response. 

The attitude toward the Bible as ex- 
pressed by these responses may lack 
something of the traditional flavor. The 
formulae which their parents probably 
have used do not appear in the termi- 
nology of these young people; but nei- 
ther does cynicism appear and very little 
skepticism in the generally accepted use 
of that word. These students are ready 
to explore the Bible with sincerity and 
interest, if not with eagerness. 

The second phase of the portrayal of 
typical attitudes toward the Bible is in- 
dicated by the frequency of reading the 
Bible which these young people report. 
The percentages follows: 

















TABLE II 
I Read the Bible: 
Regularly 6.2% 
Frequently ......... 10.8%* 
Occasionally ...39.8% 
Seldom 37.6% 
RIOIIT - cscizienovascsacanasibahrenmsteileaiaisna 9.8% 
No data 2% 





It is significant that only 6.2% of these 
students claim to read the Bible with any 
degree of regularity, even though there 
is such favorable response to the nature 
and function of the Bible. On the other 
hand, it is equally significant that only 
9.8% say that they never read it. It is 
quite evident from the percentages that 
the great majority of these 500 collegians 
read the Bible only sporadically and 
with no planned program of study or 
devotional reading in mind. In so far 
as this is a situation typical of our col- 
lege youth, it is not strange that there 
is a general sense of maladjustment in 
matters of religion. Christian students 
apparently do not use the basic Chris- 
tian literature which has been the in- 
spiration of every significant reform 
within Christianity. What has hap- 





*Because the instrument used in 1936 did not 
have the category “Frequently” in it, the 
10.8% is based on 284 cases studied in 1937. 
This makes a variation in the total of the 
percent column. 
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pened to our religious education prograin 
of home and church to bring about a 
situation in which such a large percent- 
age of young people are so favorably 
disposed toward the Bible but use it so 
sparingly? It might be claimed that 
those college students who read the Bi- 
ble, use it more intelligently and effectu- 
ally. This study does not give any an- 
swer to that question. The significant 
fact is that so small a proportion of those 
who say they love and value the Bible 
for one reason or another, read it. That 
is a serious problem for teachers and 
leaders of religion. 


PRAYER 


It may be readily granted that the 
experience of prayer is a kind of pulse 
which shows the vigor of the religion 
which a person or group of people de- 
velops. For that season this study of 
the religious attitudes of a certain stu- 
dent body laid considerable emphasis 
upon the beliefs about prayer and the 
prayer practices prevalent in that stu- 
dent body. In the survey instrument, 
two sections dealt with the prayer atti- 
tudes. One presented a list of fifteen 
statements, provided by students, cover- 
ing a wide range of beliefs about or at- 
titudes toward prayer. The other pre- 
sented a list of twelve statements having 
to do with prayer habits. The respond- 
ents were asked to check as many of the 
statements in both lists as might fairly 
represent their own beliefs, attitudes, or 
practices. All but 4.2% of the respond- 
ents gave information about their be- 
liefs concerning prayer, but 14.6% failed 
to provide data about their prayer hab- 
its. This is probably a natural reaction, 
although no individual student’s identity 
was preserved in the data. These data 
have been re-listed in the order of the 
frequency of votes for each of the atti- 
tude or habit statements. 

When one studies the data gathered 
with reference to the attitude statements, 


the seriousness with which the respond- . 


ents scored the instrument becomes evi- 
dent. Not only do less than 5% of the 


TABLE III 


Attitude Percentage of 
Statements Responses 
My attitude toward prayer is indicated 
by the following statements : 


1. Prayer gives me a certain indefi- 

nite satisfaction 56.0 
2. Prayer brings me into commun- 

ion with God 50.4 
3. Prayer helps me to organize my 

life better 43.6 
4. I pray because it seems perfectly 

natural 
5. I pray because I have been 

taught to pray 33.8 
6. Prayer gives me power to organ- 

ize my life about good ends -....... 31.8 
7. Prayer is the natural expression 

of one who seeks the truth about 

life and reality 28.0 
8. I pray because I respect people 

who pray 
9. I know I can get what I want by 


























praying for it 74 
10. I would rather listen to others 
pray than pray myself............. 7.0 


11. Prayer does not accomplish any- 
thing that cannot be accom- 
plished better in other ways ........ 68 

12. My college studies have taught 
me that prayer is essential to a 
good life 6.6 

13. I have learned that prayer has 
no place in a world of science .... 2.8 

14. I would be uncomfortable if any 
of.my friends knew that I pray 
regularly 1.0 

15. I pray because my friends pray . 








respondents fail to provide data, but it 
appears that seven of the fifteen state- 
ments were checked by more than 25% 
of the respondents, five of the statements 
were scored by more than 33%, and two 
were scored by more than 50% of the 
respondents. Furthermore, four of the 
first seven statements appeared in the 
secotid half of the original instrument. 
The last three items on the original 
scoring list appear within the first half 
of the ranking order. 
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As in the case of the attitudes toward 
the Bible, the dominant attitude toward 
the prayer experience is quite positive or 
favorable. These students think that 
prayer is a very valuable practice in 
securing inner poise and satisfaction, in 
building up communion with God, in 
organizing one’s life for good ends, and 
in discovering the truth about life and 
reality. Prayer for these students seems 
a perfectly natural thing, partly because 
they have always been taught to pray 
and partly because of the values they 
have come to recognize in prayer. 

In the only negative (unfavorable) 
attitude statements, 6.8% of the respond- 
ents state that prayer is useless be- 
cause it accomplishes nothing which 
cannot be better accomplished in some 
other way, and 2.8% state that prayer 
and science are incompatible. It is 
rather remarkable that in a college situa- 
tion largely dominated by the scientific 
attitude, there should be so few that take 
this latter position. This is probably to 
be explained by the fact that the great 
majority of the science teachers at the 
college studied are men who make a 
definite profession of Christian faith and 
are active in the work of their respective 
churches. On the other hand, the teach- 
ers of religious subjects are apprecia- 
tive of the value of the scientific method 
and the results which have been won by 
its use. In this connection statement 12 
has caused some members of the Buck- 
nell staff considerable concern. They 
cannot understand why only 6.6% of the 
respondents should indicate that the col- 
lege subjects have taught them that 
prayer is essential to a good life. If this 
can be accepted at its face value, as it 
should, it probably means that as teach- 
ers we have been more concerned about 
helping students to understand that 
prayer and science are not incompatible, 
than we have in helping them to under- 
stand the essentialness of prayer. 

Several other statements in the lower 
half of the table need some comment. 
The “magical” attitude as expressed in 9 
(“I know I can get what I want by 
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praying for it”) is rather infrequently 
expressed. This is understandable on 
the basis of the liberal nature of much 
of the teaching process, but not so easily 
explainable on the basis of the tradi- 
tional attitudes which many students 
bring to college with them. There is 
also a tendency to be satisfied with a 
“second hand” prayer experience—lis- 
tening to others pray rather than devel- 
oping their own prayer experience. 


TABLE IV 


Activity Percentage of 
Statements Responses 
My prayer habits have changed since 
coming to college somewhat as follows: 
1. Pray less regularly ........................ 31.0 
2. Try by prayer to build up a sus- 
taining fellowship with God ........ 29.7 





3. Now pray more intelligently ......29.0 
4. Pray only in private .................... 28.4 
5. Pray spontaneously ....................-- 25.2 
6. Have begun to see the value of 
prayer 17.6 
7. Pray more regularly .................... 11.8 
8. Pray only when I am in trouble 7.7 
9. Follow a ritual prayer .................. 7.6 
10. Have given up the practice .......... 5.6 
11. Have joined a prayer circle ........ 2.6 
12. Can pray best in public ................ 1.2 


These students are less willing to de- 
scribe their prayer habits than they are 
to indicate their intellectual and emo- 
tional reactions to the prayer experience. 
As already indicated, 14.6% failed to 
provide the data asked for in this section 
of the instrument. More respondents 
were content to check one or two items 
in this section than was true of the sec- 
tion dealing with attitude statements 
about prayer, even though few of the 
habit statements were mutually exclu- 
sive. Each of the 500 students checked 
an average of three items expressing 
emotional or intellectual reactions to the 
prayer experience, but the average fell 
below two per student for the habit 
statements. There are no sharp breaks 
in the list of habit statements, but no one 

















of the statements, favorable or unfavor- 
able to the practice of prayer, receives 
as much as one-third of the votes of 
those who responded. 

These data appear to indicate that the 
college experience has been accompanied 
by the breaking of some older prayer 
habits, 31% indicating that they pray 
less regularly since coming to college 
than they did formerly. On the other 
hand, only 5.6% indicate that they have 
given up the practice, while 11.8% claim 
that they pray more regularly since com- 
ing to college than they did at home. 
These figures are not startling. A con- 
siderable number of students normally 
break away from old habits when the 
home restraints are lifted. This is par- 
ticularly true if the experience has not 
become very meaningful to the student. 
On the other hand, there are always stu- 
dents who are put on their mettle, spirit- 
ually and morally as well as intellectu- 
ally, by the college experience. It is 
somewhat surprising that only 5.6% ad- 
mit having given up the practice of 
prayer when one realizes the formal na- 
ture of the prayer habits which many of 
them bring to college with them. To 
give up such a practice does not always 
mean spiritual degeneration. 

These students do not go in for public 
prayer. For them, prayer is a private 
effort to come into fellowship with what- 
ever God they know. Nearly one-third 
of the entire group believe that they 
have learned to do this more intelligently 
than they did formerly. It is rather in- 
teresting that for as many as 17.6% of 
the respondents there has come a new 
understanding and appreciation of 
prayer. Here, again, is a great oppor- 
tunity for college teachers and leaders 
of religion who are convinced of the 
validity of the prayer experience. These 
students are ready for spiritual explo- 
ration. 

IMMORTALITY 


Many people have supposed that col- 
lege students are not concerned about 
“immortality.” If the results of this 
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study can be taken as typical, such a 
supposition appears to be unfounded. 
Only 3.6% of the 500 respondents failed 
to provide data regarding their intellec- 
tual and emotional responses to the idea 
of immortality. Even though the sec- 
tion on immortality was the last section 
of the survey instrument, more students 
checked it than any other with the ex- 
ception of the sections on belief about 
the Bible and about Jesus. Each respond- 
ent checked an average of 2.6 items in 
the immortality section. 

The profile of responses (as seen in 
Table 5) shows that the generalized tra- 
ditional concept of immortality repre- 
sents the student attitude. Slightly more 
than half (50.6%) indicated that immor- 
tality meant for them “eternal life in an- 
other world.” Thus it can be said that 
the student faith is “sound” from a con- 
ventional point of view. The sharpest 
break in the profile follows this first rank 
reaction, 19.2 points separating the sec- 
ond from the first rank. The average 
variation in the other twelve items in the 
profile is 2.6 points and the range is from 
0 to 7.8 points. 

As in the section on the Bible, so here 
the responses can be classified as positive 
(favorable), neutral, and negative (un- 
favorable). All the positive responses 
are in the upper half of the table, and all 
of the negative responses are in the lower 
half. The one neutral response ranks 
number ten and is scored by only 7% of 
the respondents. Another way to ex- 
press this difference is to point out that 
each of the seven positive responses re- 
ceives an average endorsement of 30% 
of the respondents, while each of the neg- 
ative responses receives the endorsement 
of 8% of the respondents. It is clear 
that these students are concerned about 
the idea of immortality and that they 
hold definitely to the idea in one form 
or another. Only 6% of the respondents 
believe that it is a matter of “no con- 
cern to modern youth.” 


About one-third of these students ap- 
pear to take a rather spiritualized and 
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TABLE V 
Attitude Percentage of 
Statements Responses 


To me “Immortality” means: 
1. Eternal life in another world ......50.6 
2. Continuity of mental or spiritual 
life 31.2 
3. Faith which gives meaning to 
life : 
4. A concept necessary to complete 























the concept of the soul ................ 28.0 
5. One of mankind’s persistent 
quests 27.8 
6. A reward for a good life .............. 24.8 
7. Resurrection of the body after 
death 18.4 
8. An idea which has no foundation 
in fact 16.6 
9. A fond hope of weak people ........ 8.8 
10. I do not know what it means ...... 7.0 
11. An empty and meaningless con- 
cept 
12. A matter of no concern to mod- 
ern youth 6.0 
13. Biological or sociological conti- 
nuity 4.2 





philosophical attitude toward the idea of 
immortality. This is borne out by the 
second, third, and fourth items in the 
profile. Of the 500 students, 156 or 
31.2% hold that immortality means the 
“continuity of mental or spiritual life.” 
Nearly one-third (30.2%) hold it to be 
an element of “faith which gives mean- 
ing to life,” and 28% think of it as a 
“concept necessary to complete the con- 
cept of the soul.” It is probably true 
that the same group of students scored 
these three items. It is rather interest- 
ing to note that only 92 or 18.4% think 
of immortality as the “resurrection of 
the body after death.” 

The items which make up the lower 
half of the profile are not all negative 
(unfavorable) reactions. Item 8 (“an 
idea which has no foundation in fact”) 
received the endorsement of 16.6% of 
the respondents. For many of these, 
certainly, there was the attempt to dis- 
count or deny the faith in immortality. 
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For some of these students who are ac- 
customed to thinking in terms of the 
physical and biological sciences, it is 
possible to hold to the faith in immor- 
tality in spite of the fact that there may 
be “no foundation in (objective) fact” 
for the belief. Faith ordinarily rests 
upon facts but goes far beyond the kinds 
of facts known to the sciences. Item 10, 
“I do not know what it (immortality) 
means,” is not necessarily a negative 
(unfavorable) reaction. It may indicate 
an easy escape from the problem or an 
honest confusion in a difficult world of 
changing concepts. The last item in the 
profile (13) which emphasizes the idea 
that immortality may be conceived as a 
“biological or sociological continuity” is 
not necessarily negative. It is possible 
to hold to this concept of immortality 
without giving up the more spiritual as- 
pects of the faith. That so few as 4.2% 
of the respondents scored this item prob- 
ably indicates that they are not familiar 
with the terms; do not believe that bio- 
logical immortality to be discovered in 
the continuity of the germ plasm has 
much meaning for religious faith; or 
that these terms are too naturalistic to 
express their own faith. Thus, it ap- 
pears, upon closer examination, that the 
negative (unfavorable) attitude toward 
the faith in immortality, as revealed in 
this study, is exceedingly weak. What- 
ever immortality may mean to these stu- 
dents, they are not willing to give it over. 
As one senior recently expressed it : “The 
older generation has us wrong. We do 
not want to give up the o!d values, but 
we want to talk about them in our own 
terms and seek them in our own way.” 


Jesus 

What do these students think about 
Jesus and his significance? Here is a 
question which comes close to the heart 
of the concern of Christians. Two sec- 
tions of the survey instrument were used 
to gather data with which to answer this 
question. The first section simply asked 
for a list of five names indicating those 
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men and women, in any field of activity 
and at any time in the world’s history, 
who had made the largest contribution 
to the welfare of their fellowmen. Many 
students found it difficult to decide which 
names to put into their lists :—29.4% of 
the respondents failed to provide data in 
this section. A total of 168 persons were 
listed, including parents, pastors, teach- 
ers, modern heroes, statesmen, econo- 
mists, inventors, historic saints, and out- 
standing benefactors in almost every 
walk of life. It is rather significant that 
in each of the two years the same five 
persons came to the top of the list and 
in almost exactly the same order each 
year. The following table gives the 
names, rank, and percentage of responses 
given to each of the first ten persons on 
the list. It is interesting to note how 
rapidly the percentages fall away after 
the first few positions in the ranking 
scale. 


TABLE VI 

Percentage of 

Name Rank Responses 
Jesus of Nazareth ........ 1 57.6 
Abraham Lincoln ........ 2 20.6 
Jane Addams ................ 3.5 12.4 
ae ne 3.5 12.4 
Florence Nightingale... 5 12.0 
Paul, the Apostle .......... 6 9.0 
Martin Luther .............. 7 8.0 
Toyohiko Kagawa ...... g 78 
Louis Pasteur............... 9 74 
Moses 10 6.6 





The second section—dealing with the 
attitudes toward Jesus—consisted of a 
list of thirteen statements about Jesus 
which the respondents checked (Table 
7). The first and second sections were 
separated in the original instrument to 
lessen the amount of cross-suggestion. 
These students do not hesitate to put 
themselves on record with reference to 
what they believe about Jesus, for only 
2.8% of the respondents failed to provide 
data in this section. Each student re- 
sponding checked an average of four 
items in the list of thirteen attitude state- 
ments. This is an average of one more 


vote per item than the next most liber- 
ally checked section—the Bible section. 


TABLE VII 
Attitude Percentage of 
Statements Responses 


Jesus of Nazareth seems to me to be 
characterized by the following state- 
ments: 

1. The world’s outstanding teach- 

















er of morals and religion -.......... 73.0 
2. A pattern of life for all men of 

good will 60.6 
3. The highest ideal for modern 

youth to follow 59.8 
4. He is the Saviour of men —.......51.4 
5. One of the greatest of the He- 

brew prophets 37.6 
6. His life was so God-like it must 

be called divine 35.0 
7. He was God in human form -...... 29.6 
8. He was a “God-filled” man -..... 26.0 
9. A sincere but mistaken teacher 

of morals and religion -............ 5.8 
10. An extreme idealist with little 

sense of the realities of life —... 2G . 
11. A “queer” or “sick” person psy- 

chologically 1.4 
12. A clever trickster —.___. A 
13. An ignorant and deluded dema- 

gogue 0 





In the profile of responses based upon 
the frequency ranking, eight of the thir- 
teen statements may be classified as posi- 
tive (favorable) with reference to Jesus 
and his significance, the other five range 
from the mildly negative (unfavorable) 
to the rabidly antagonistic. All of the 
positive responses are in the upper part 
of the table and all of the negative re- 
sponses are in the lower part. The sharp- 
est break in the profile is that between 
the lowest positive statement and the 
highest negative statement. These two 
statements are separated by an interval 
represented by twenty points, while the 
average interval for the other twelve 
statements is represented by 4.4 points 
and ranges from .4 to 13.8 points. The 
eight positive responses receive an aver- 
age of 46.6% of the votes cast, while the 
five negative responses receive an aver- 
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age of 2.04% of all votes cast. These 
students think exceedingly well of Jesus. 

Of the eight positive (favorable) re- 
sponses, the three that stand at the top 
of the table may be classified as dynamic 
or ethical rather than theological. Jesus 
is the “world’s outstanding teacher of 
morals and religion” (73.0%), He is a 
“pattern of life for all men of good will” 
(60.6%), and he is the “highest ideal for 
modern youth to follow” (59.8%). The 
fourth response, “He is the Saviour of 
men” is quite general but may be con- 
sidered theological in its implications. 
It is significant that slightly more than 
half of the respondents checked this 
item (51.4%). These Christian students 
are not quite so ready to recognize Jesus 
as part of the Hebrew prophetic tradi- 
tion; only 37.6% checking this item. 
Whether the Jewish group, numbering 
4.2% of the entire number of respond- 
ents, colored this or any other item is not 
yet determined. Items 6, 7, and 8 are 
definitely theological in their import. 
These three items were checked, on the 
average, by less than one-third of the 
entire 500 students. Either the terms were 
not particularly clear or these students are 
much more interested in the dynamic 
and ethical significance of Jesus than 
they are in his theological significance. 

The negative responses are practically 
negligible in comparison to the positive 
reactions. Items 9 and 10 are mildly 
negative. The idea that Jesus was a 
sincere but mistaken teacher of morals 
and religion was checked by only 5.8% 
of the students, while only 2.6% were 
ready to indicate that he was an extreme 
idealist unaware of the realities of life. 
The definitely negative reactions receive 
almost no support. Only 1.4% think of 
Jesus as psychologically abnormal or 
“queer” and still fewer (.4%) are willing 
to admit or affirm any clever trickery 
about Jesus. Absolutely no students 
checked the item, “Jesus was an ignorant 
and deluded demagogue.” Evidently the 
Jewish students are no more willing to 
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check these negative statements than 
their Christian fellow students. Whether 
any of them in fact do is not yet deter- 
mined in the progress of the study. 

The question as to whether these 500 
students are representative of a larger 
group of their generation than that 
which comprises the Bucknell student 
body is a matter for investigation. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers of religion at 
some other similar institutions are prob- 
ably making investigations the results of 
which might be correlated with the data 
presented here. Such comparison ought 
to be instructive for all responsible lead- 
ers in this field. 

Many other problems are suggested by 
the data. Additional profiles can be 
made from the data now in hand, thus 
making possible interesting comparisons. 
Such profiles would include those of the 
four classes, the three major religious 
groups, course majors, rural and urban 
groups, types of home training and com- 
munity life, age, sex, and other factors. 
It has already become evident that fresh- 
men are the most conservative of the 
four classes in their religious ideas. Dur- 
ing the sophomore year, the break comes 
and there appears a sharp decline in tra- 
ditional beliefs. In the junior year, there 
are the evidences of a faith rebuilding, 
and in the senior year there are many 
signs of a “new orthodoxy,” different 
from the old in many features, but held 
to almost as tenaciously. 

Here are facts which present a real 
challenge to teachers, pastors, and col- 
lege administrators. What can be done 
in helping college students to rebuild an 
adequate religious faith for their own 
day has not yet been determined. That 
we need to do far more than we have 
yet done is probably obvious. If the 
results of this study mean anything, we 
have reason for encouragement, because 
there are such favorable attitudes toward 
fundamental Christian values upon 
which to build. 











RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AIMS IN TEACHING OLD 
TESTAMENT IN CHURCH SCHOOLS 


HERBERT GorDoN May* 


T IS surprising at how many points 
little progress has been made in recent 


years in the presentation of Old Testa-— 


ment materials in church schools. While 
it is true that a certain liberal tone and 
critical approach appears in the treatment 
of the Old Testament in Sunday school 
literature, more particularly in the teach- 
ers’ journals and the lessons designed for 
adults, yet, to judge by the results as they 
appear in the students, little appreciation 
of the nature and significance of the Old 
Testament is produced. There are many 
misconceptions in the minds of students 
which our methods of teaching have not 
removed, and the attitude is such that 
often both students and teachers give a 
sigh of weariness when they find that the 
lessons in the new quarterlies are taken 
from the Old Testament. 

One of the most needed reforms is in 
the presentation of the historical portions 
of the Old Testament. Students in Sun- 
day school are not permitted to see much 
continuity as the lessons appear in the 
church school literature. A few exceptions 
appear, of course, but by and large little 
attempt is made to link the biblical mate- 
rials in one lesson with those in the pre- 
ceding or following lessons. Isolated in- 
cidents are made to teach unrelated things, 
and the student does not have the oppor- 
tunity to see the biblical data in the various 
lessons as a continuous whole. In a real 
sense, the lessons are not set in a historical 
background, but certain isolated and not 


very pertinent biblical incidents are re- 


lated to the subject of the lesson. It is 
worse than trying to produce some appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare’s dramas by select- 
ing ten lines from about every tenth page, 
and studying each of these sections as 
unrelated units. This might give some 
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appreciation of the bard as a poet, but not 
as a dramatist. 

We cannot expect our present genera- 
tion to have any feeling for the Old Testa- 
ment if it knows only isolated bits. Israel’s 
leaders belong to Israel, and a nation is 
not a static object, but is something con- 
tinuous, flowing through time. Lessons 
which purport to come from Israel’s lead- 
ers may not ignore this fact. 

The Old Testament is the literary ex- 
pression of many aspects of a Hebrew cul- 
ture which cannot be viewed as a number 
of abstracted, timeless incidents or per- 
sons, if people are today to appreciate 
something of its significance. And even 
as the historical portions are a related 
whole and cannot be cut up into unrelated 
lessons, taken, for instance, from about a 
dozen verses each in the third, eleventh, 
and twelfth chapters of 1 Kings, the four- 
teenth and seventeenth chapters of 2 
Chronicles, the eighteenth chapter of first 
Kings, and so on, with an interpolated 
jump to Joel and Daniel for a temperance 
lesson, so also there should be some at- 
tempt to consider the work of each in- 
dividual prophet as a related whole. 

We have not yet escaped from the 
technique of divorcing texts from the 
life which gave them birth in order that 
they may stand as modern, isolated sym- 
bols of some.preachment. It is in reality 
blasphemy to the sacred Word to take ad- 
vantagé of the fact that certain numbers 
of people look upon the Bible with re- 


‘ ligious awe, and to select from it isolated 


incidents to serve as illustrative materials 
for some easy moral, for the illustrations 
thus selected are usually so weak and inept 
that the denominational presses would 
refuse to publish the lessons containing 
them were they taken from a source other 
than the Bible. ‘ 

It was from pulsating life that the Old 
Testament issued, and in our modern 
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world the men and women of the church 
will continue to sigh when the quarterly 
lessons are based upon the Old Testament, 
unless it is a living Bible which is pre- 
sented to them, rather than a handbook of 
unsatisfactory illustrations. 

Another important aim of religious edu- 
cation in teaching the Old Testament lies 
in the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment with respect to its relation to the 
New Testament. It must somehow be 
brought home to youth that the Old Testa- 
ment is important in itself, and not mere- 
ly in its relation to the New Testament. 
The Old Testament must be presented as 
something more than an introduction to 
the New Testament. In other words, we 
must correct a prevalent attitude before 
we can induce an appreciation of the na- 
ture and significance of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


The popular attitude is reflected in a 
recent Master’s thesis, in which it was 
maintained that the relation of the Old 
to the New Testament was like the rela- 
tion of a stalk with its leaves to the flower 
which bloomed at the top. Many are con- 
fused by the Old Testament and end by 
regarding it as containing incompletions, 
primitive stages of belief, and beginnings 
which find their fulfillment in the New 
Testament. 

Techniques of religious education should 
be more thoroughly adapted to producing 
an appreciation of the unique, independ- 
ent values of the Old Testament. There 
are insights and revelations here which are 
as much the flower of human achievement 
as anything achieved in later periods. The 
two thousand or more years of history 
and culture treated in the Old Testament 
cannot be understood or dispensed with 
by merely affirming that they were a pre- 
lude to the years when Jesus was preach- 
ing and when the apostles and evangelists 
were writing. Only a naive philosophy of 
history looks upon the millenniums of the 
drama of history of the pre-Christian 
period as nothing more than a deliberate, 
divinely planned introduction or first act, 
which was to find its complete culmination 
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and explanation in the early years of the 
Christian era. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
independent contribution of the Old Testa- 
ment as revealed, for instance, by the his- 
torico-cultural approach to Old Testa- 
ment studies. 

In our church schools, for example, we 
have seldom used the study of the prophets 
in their historical environment as back- 
ground for lessons which make a really 
critical study of our existing social order. 
Nor have we taken advantage of the 
modern approach to the Psalms which 
views them in the light of their use in 
the Temple ritual, for here we have much 
excellent background material for the de- 
velopment of appreciation of the signifi- 
cances and importance of liturgy in the 
modern worship service. We have also 
neglected the study of the Old Testament 
in the light of the history of religion. 

The religious life of the student may be 
enhanced if he becomes aware of some- 
thing of the nature and function of re- 
ligion, and we have at hand in the Old 
Testament the materials through which we 
can show how religions develop, beginning 
with superstition and primitive myth and 
growing into something that at least ap- 
proximates a reasonable theology. The 
Old Testament, especially with the help of 
the rich archeological data from Palestine 
and the neighboring countries, provides an 
almost unique opportunity to study the na- 
ture of religion through appreciation of 
the history of religion. If the church 
school students, beginning perhaps with 
those of high school age, were to under- 
stand in this way something of the import- 
ance of religion through glimpsing some- 
thing of the history of religion, they might 
better comprehend the function of modern 
religion and of the institution of the 
church. 

Certain groups in the church school may 
desire to study the Old Testament as his- 
tory, without feeling that it is necessary 
to relate every verse to a modern event. It 
is all to the good if we can develop an ap- 
preciation of the Old Testament in the 
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light of the study of Hebrew history re- 
vealed therein. It is important to realize 
that nearly a half a millennium before the 
Greek historian Heroditus, some anony- 
mous Hebrew historian was writing a sur- 
prisingly objective and scientific history of 
the beginning of the Hebrew monarchy. 
The sober histories, culled from the official 
annals of the kings of Israel and Judah, 
may be contrasted with the propaganda 
histories which also appear in the Old 
Testament, written to support a reforma- 
tion of the cult, to prove theological be- 
liefs, or to bulwark priestly prerogatives. 
Such studies may fortify the student 
against the modern purveyors of harmful 
propaganda. An eye that can look clearly 
into the past can more easily see through 
the falsities and shams which cloak so 
many aspects of modern life. 

Not only must our modern religious 
education aim to disclose the independent 
contribution of the Old Testament, but it 
must aim to produce an understanding of 
the true relationship between the Old and 
New Testaments. For although the Old 
Testament is more than introductory to 
the New Testament, it is at the same time 
background material for the New Testa- 
ment. 

In a real sense, the gap between the 
Old and New Testament is no greater than 
that between First and Second Isaiah, if 
as much, for the life of the first century 
A. D. was a continuation of the life of 
the first century B. C. The year one which 
marks the beginning of the Christian Era 
was not an important year in the annals 
of Palestine. What we must emphasize 
is the fact that there was no cultural break 
between B. C. and A. D., and then per- 
haps the Old Testament may be seen in 
better perspective in regard to its relation 
with the New Testament. 

We have been exaggerating the break 
between Judaism and Jesus. Christianity 
is, in large part, the continuation of the 
stream which had its source in the ancient 
Canaanite culture, and which had passed 
slowly into the culture we know as Juda- 
ism. The waters were largely the same, 
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the difference being that in the first cen- 
tury A. D. they now flowed through dif- 
ferent banks and were supplemented by 
waters from tributaries further down- 
stream. 


The religion of Jesus was a part of 
Hebrew religion, and Jesus, of course, 
belongs as truly in the stream of Hebrew 
culture as did the ancient prophets. Only 
in the light of this may we understand 
how the ideas and viewpoints of Jesus may 
be found duplicated either in the Old 
Testament or in the sayings of the rabbis. 
“If your enemy be hungry, give him bread 
to eat, and if he be thirsty, give him water 
to drink,” may sound like a quotation from 
Jesus, but it is found in the New Testa- 
ment only in a letter of Paul, and he is 
quoting literally from the book of Prov- 
erbs. When Jesus said that the first com- 
mand was to love one’s God with all his 
heart, and the second was to love one’s 
neighbor, he was, of course, quoting these 
commands from one passage in Deuteron- 
omy and another in Leviticus. 


This is, of course, not an argument 
that the New Testament has no inde- 
pendent contribution to make. It is merely 
to say that there is a closer relationship 
between the Old and New Testaments 
than is generally appreciated, and when 
this fact is comprehended by church school 
students, the Old Testament will take its 
rightful place in their thoughts and lives. 
It is vital for modern life that we appre- 
ciate the nature of our Christian culture, 
which is rooted deeply into the distant 
Hebrew past in a way that the majority 
of people do not realize. This is, of course, 
a matter of historical fact, and all the 
fulminations of a modern Aryan Hitler 
cannot change it. The roots, trunk, and 
lower branches of the great tree of life 
which is the Christian culture are largely 
not Christian at all, but Hebrew, with, of 
course, many other influences thrown in. 

There is much nourishing fruit still to 
be picked from these lower branches. Re- 
ligious education, in formulating its aims, 
cannot afford to neglect this source of 
spiritual life. 
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Bro, MARGUERITTE Harmon, When Chil- 
dren Ask. Willett, Clark, 268 pages, 
$2.00. 

Parents and religious educators will 
pick up this book with the hope that the 
author, a keen critic of modern religious 
education, has given an authoritative word 
on how to answer children’s questions. 
About half the book deals with specifically 
religious problems and the rest with re- 
lated questions of personal and social liv- 
ing of children and youth. 

Mrs. Bro points out that religion is not 
an isolated experience, but is interrelated 
with all phases of life. She reveals her 
own point of view on some questions, but 
carefully guards against dogmatic state- 
ments. Her purpose is to show that per- 
sons with different backgrounds will an- 
swer these common questions out of their 
own experiences, that there can be no 
final answer, and that the spirit of sym- 
pathetic interest and thoughtful inquiry is 
the most important factor for a child. 

Every thoughtful reader will re-ex- 
amine his own points of view and his cus- 
tomary way of replying to children. How- 
ever, one may wonder if the question ap- 
proach is the best method of religious edu- 
cation. Some children ask many questions 
and others only a few. The majority of 
ideas which go into a child’s philosophy of 
life are cumulative pr« ‘ucts of varied ex- 
periences. Homes, scl:ools, churches, and 
other institutions affecting growing lives 
need to cooperate in building a wholesome 
community life in which insights will 
steadily grow, change, and become organ- 
ized for effective and happy adjustment to 
the complexities of modern demands. 
Parents need encouragement, but parents 
must learn to work together to make bet- 
ter schools, churches, movies, radio pro- 
grams, and general atmosphere. Parents 
will answer questions better when all these 
agencies function cooperatively and the 
next generation of parents should excel 
the past. 


Ernest J. Chave. 
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Brewer, Ciirton H., Later Episcopal 
Sunday Schools. Morehouse-Gorham, 
197 pages, $1.50. 


This is volume two by the same au- 
thor. The first book was entitled Early 
Episcopal Sunday Schools from 1814 to 
1865: This book brings the history up to 
date. Perhaps he is right when he says 
that “Church school” is the modern name 
for Sunday school, and that the Director 
of Religious Education is a glorified Su- 
perintendent ; though we confess we use 
the words in a different sense when we 
employ them. He is certainly right when 
he argues that a new type of teacher 
must come forth and that this teacher 
will not be dependent upon certain forms 
issued by a Central Committee. It is a 
worth-while book and one that will do a 


vast amount of good. 
W. A. Harper. 


se 
FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION. 

University Press, 209 pages, $2.00. 

The Institute of Human Relations at 
Yale University is deeply concerned with 
the development of an accurate scientific, 
social theory. The cooperative research 
which resulted in this volume illustrates 
the process: five authors and three collab- 
orators (John Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, 
Neal E. Miller, O. H. Mowrer, Robert 
R. Sears, Clellan S. Ford, Carl Iver Hov- 
land, and Richard T. Sollenberger) pooled 
their ideas and materials and cooperated 
intimately in the production of the book. 

Their purposes were first, to organize 
a set of psychological principles against 
which cases of aggressive behavior could 
be interpreted; and second, to study a 
number of areas in which aggressive be- 
havior occurs in the light of the principles 
developed. A basic point of departure 
for the hypotheses is that aggressive be- 
havior results from frustration. 

Having organized tentative hypotheses, 
the authors apply them to the understand- 
ing of processes of socialization in Amer- 
ica; to a better understanding of adoles- 
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cence and of criminal behavior; to an 
analysis of three current social philos- 
ophies, namely democracy, fascism, and 
communism ; and illustrate the procedure 
by an analytic study of a primitive society, 
the Ashanti of Africa. 

While the study is not concerned with 
religion or education as such, its implica- 
tions for such matters are evident—espe- 
cially when religion is conceived as an all 
pervading attitude, and education is con- 
ceived as the process by which a social 
group seeks to motivate the conduct of its 
members. Laird T. Hites. 

es e 


Hearp, Geratp, A Quaker Mutation. 
Pendle Hill Pamphlet No. 7, Pendle 
Hill, Wallingford, Pa., 49 pages, 15 
cents. 

The “mutation” is the Pendle Hill 
School, which Mr. Heard thinks may 
mark the onset of a revolutionary era in 
education, religion, and democracy. He 
calls for the discovery and development 
of a universal technic for the non-ra- 
tional realization of vital truths. The 
quality of his reasoning can be inferred 
from these leading structural ideas of the 
pamphlet: That the educational method 
of fascist dictators should be followed, 
only the content needing to be changed; 
that a revolution in education is necessi- 
tated by the discovery of “the subcon- 
scious mind”; that the present task is to 
understand and to train this “mind,” and 
that both a technic for doing it and a 
curriculum are to be derived from analysis 
of “the effective religious disciplines, 
trainings, exercises, yogas, etc., of the 
past.” 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that by publishing this pamphlet 
Pendle Hill commits itself to the educa- 
tional method of Hitler, or to an identifi- 
cation of this method with the practice 
of the contemplative life, or to any rash 
ideas about “the subconscious mind” or 
“the subconscious will.” George A. Coe. 

es F SF 


Hunter, Estette B., Personality De- 
velopment. Better-Speech Institute of 
America, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, 5 volumes, 126 pages each, 
$5.00. 


In this practical self-teaching course 
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Miss Hunter operates on the assumption 
that personality development includes two 
kinds of self-improvement. The first is 
conformity to good manners and good 
taste and involves simply the discovery of 
the accepted rules and the establishment of 
habits of conformity to them. This, she 
says, is rather simple. Second is an inward 
development of the type of self-control, 
personality, and attitudes that will per- 
manently enrich life. Both are necessary 
for effective living, and in each of the five 
units of the course both are stressed. 


The five units, each encompassed in its 
separate volume, are entitled: Your Physi- 
cal Self, Dress and Grooming, Voice and 
Expression, Mind and Background, Your 
Way of Life. 

Miss Hunter’s philosophy is simple: 
She carefully avoids placing emphasis on 
the fact that one will gain great personal 
profit from pleasing others or “fooling” 
them by pretense. The broader, more 
wholesome personality is its own reward. 
Pretense is a sign of weakness. One should 
decide what is the appropriate thing to do, 
then do it because of its appropriateness ; 
decide what are the important personality 
traits to cultivate, then apply the psycho- 
logical principles needed to attain them. 
Everybody will profit. 

Her approach is objective; her sug- 
gestions are wholesome and marked 
throughout by sound common sense; and 
her books are written with just enough 
flair to make them interesting reading. 
Line drawings are used for illustration, 
brief lists of wisely selected books suggest 
follow-up of special points. Fabrikoid 
covers, gilt tops, and a walnut finish wood 
box container enhance the attractiveness 


of the set. 
Laird T. Hites. 
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MoEHLMAN, Conran H., Protestantism’s 
Challenge. Harper, $2.50. 


The sub-title is, “A Historical Study of 
the Survival Value of Protestantism.” The 
book is a scholarly historical study of the 
inherited Protestant faith, the conception 
of the Bible, the ancient creeds, the 
“myth” of apostolic succession, the con- 
ception of the church, the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, the per- 
son and place of Jesus, the relation of 
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Christianity to Judaism, and the story of 
the cross. 

It is the contention of Professor Moehl- 
man that the Protestantism of the six- 
teenth century was not protestant enough. 
While rejecting in principle the authority 
of tradition, it failed to discard many of 
the ancient and medieval traditions. 
These inherited traditions, he thinks, de- 
tract from the survival value of Pro- 
testantism. 

It is his further conviction that the Bib- 
lical authority to which Protestantism ap- 
pealed has been largely invalidated. This, 
he thinks, has been done by historical crit- 
icism. It follows that much of what Pro- 
testantism got from its Bible is a hin- 
drance to its survival. 

The challenge of Protestantism, then, 
is to go back to Jesus—the Jesus of his- 
torical criticism. Says Prof. Moehlman: 
“Original Protestantism desired to return 
to Jesus. It failed to work this miracle 
because the essential historical data and 
method were not available. Now, at last, 
Protestantism may know at least approxi- 
mately what Jesus thought of God, of 
man, of the better community, of the good 
life, and by taking his ideals seriously ac- 
cept the challenge it has constructed for 
itself by living in such a large way in the 
area of medieval rather than original 
Christianity.” 

Still further quoting the author : “What 
then are the findings in regard to Jesus’ 
religion. It has been admitted that Jesus 
believed in a supernatural imminent King- 
dom of God. That faith proved illusory. 
But what he sought is still the hope of 
men—a perfect world order. His ethical 
quadrilateral of purity, love, humility and 
heroism abides. His philosophy of life 
based upon God as the explanation of the 
world, upon fatherhood as the principal 
value in God, upon the infinite worth of 
the brotherhood and the kingship of serv- 
ice still survive.” 

Like Christianity, Protestantism is both 
a religion and a morality. Prof. Moehl- 
man is chiefly concerned with a return to 
primitive Christian morality. The Pro- 
testant religion is both subjective and ob- 
jective. Subjectively it is love of God. 
Objectively it is creed, ritual and insti- 
tution. To Prof. Moehlman these objec- 
tive factors of Protestantism seem to have 
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but little survival value. 

The reviewer believes that if Protes- 
tantism is to survive it must have both 
creed, ritual and institution. In a chang- 
ing world these will be variable. The sub- 
jective elements in both religion and 
morality are quite constant. The objec- 
tive elements vary. The objective ele- 
ments of primitive Christianity in both its 
religion and its morality are inadequate 
for today. The greatest need of Protes- 
tantism now is a genuine revival of sub- 


jective Christianity. 
C. E. Forlines. 


ee SF 
Myers, C. Rocer, Toward Mental Health 
In School. University of Toronto 
Press, 151 pages. 


The author has two objectives in mind. 
The first is “to provide, in simple, non- 
technical terms, the minimum of factual 
information about mental disease which is 
essential to the development of a healthy 
attitude toward the subject...” The 
second objective is “to discuss certain of 
the mental health difficulties of normal 
children in an effort to illustrate an ap- 
proach to such problems by which teach- 
ers can make a significant contribution to 
the maintenance of good mental health in 
school.” 

In the first part of the book the desir- 
ability of facing facts is discussed and 
some false notions are dissipated. Mental 
defect, though serious, is a minor prob- 
lem compared with mental disease. Em- 
phasis should be given to preventing the 
latter from developing. 

The second part takes up usual types of 
children found in the school—the un- 
sociable, the model, the defensive, the ner- 
vous, and the emotional child. The role 
of the teacher with each type is examined. 
The last chapter deals with the very im- 
portant question of the mental health of 
the teacher. All these matters are han- 
dled with insight and in a constructive, 
helpful way. The author is no arm-chair 
theorist. He is assistant professor of 
psychology in the University of Toronto, 
and consultant psychologist of the De- 
partment of Health of Ontario. 

Church school teachers and social work- 
ers might well use this little volume con- 
stantly as a reference book and manual. 

A. J. W. Myers 
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RHOADES, WINFRED, Have You Lost 
God? Lippincott, $1.00. 


The distressing physical experiences of 
the author find their reflection in this 
book, which is keyed to meet the complex 
and unstable conditions of men in these 
times. Every age, as Rhoades recognizes, 
has as its greatest adventure the search 
for God and the living of life so in tune 
with the Infinite and Eternal that one 
could go forward with sturdy confidence 
in life and its ultimate meaning. 

The author stresses the point that one 
to whom God seems worth while must 
maintain his spiritual and intellectual in- 
tegrity. Neither dogmatic religion nor 
pious cant will help him. It is more impor- 
tant to be like God than to believe in Him. 
Some interpretations of religion, which 
should be a joy to the spirit and the bring- 
er of easement to the soul, make it be- 
come a discomfort and a disease. Science, 
which has been a corrective to some of the 
mistakes of religion, a clarifier of some 
of the conceptions of God, as well as an 
aid to a more adequate belief, can neither 
account for nor give ultimate meaning to 
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makes God a companion, a joy that is con- 
tinuously felt, a dynamic force from with- 
in. The man who intelligently seeks him 
will enjoy unlimited mental, emotional, 
and spiritual growth. 
N. M. Grier. 
se 

RippLeE, DonaLp Wayne, Paul, Man of 

Conflict. Cokesbury, 244 pages, $2.00. 

Professor Donald W. Riddle’s “mod- 
ern biographical sketch” of Paul is nota- 
ble for three things among others. It 
attacks the subject according to the his- 
torical methods which the last century 
and a half have developed and therefore 
lays first emphasis on primary sources. 
Consequently what Paul himself wrote 
and not what the shadowy author of 
Luke-Acts reported about him is given 
first place. The notices of Acts must be 
suited to Paul’s letters, not the contrary. 
This does not mean that the data of Acts 
are always wrong; it does imply that 
they may be mistaken. 

This change of approach involves the 
recognition of one most important fact: 
the author of Acts was not intending to 


life. Religion is an experience which write a life of Paul and he completely 
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fails us in providing an adequate back- 
ground for Paul’s life. Chapter 7 in 
Romans, one or two in II Corinthians, 
and the first two in Galatians give much 
fuller and far more vital information re- 
garding the man Paul than does the 
whole of Acts. The emphasis of Pro- 
fessor Riddle on the man himself and 
upon the bitter inner and outer conflicts 
which marked his life from his youth on 
is the second notable characteristic of 
the book. 

The third feature is the corrective 
offered both to undue adulation and to 
unjust depreciation of Paul and of his 
role in Christian history. The book is 
thus a most valuable introduction to a 
new historical as opposed to a theologi- 
cal orientation regarding the origin and 
the nature of Christianity. It is not a 
book for the beginner, though its lan- 
guage is sufficiently clear and nontechni- 
cal to be intelligible to any educated per- 
son. It is not for those who prefer well 
trodden paths but for those who seek the 
riches of new frontiers. Yet it is not 
a voyage into a land of fantasy. Rather 
it is a solid contribution to clear thinking 
and honest research. Whatever one may 
think as to details of the discussion, no 
teacher who sincerely wishes to teach the 
truth can afford to neglect it. 

C. C. McCown. 
es Ss SS 


SACRED LITERATURE 


Two large volumes, appearing within 
a few months of each other, contain selec- 
tions from the literature of the great re- 
ligions of the world. 

One, edited by Mirza Ahmad Sohrab, 
The Bible of Mankind, is published by 
Universal, contains 743 pages, and sells 
for $5.00. The other, edited by Robert O. 
Ballou, The Bible of the World, comes 
from the Viking Press, contains 1415 
pages, and is also priced at $5.00. 

Mr. Sohrab, with the collaboration of 
seven scholars, has assembled important 
selections from the sacred literature of 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam, and the Bahai Movement. 
The presentation of the literature in each 
case is prefaced by a statement of sources 
and an interpretative introduction by one 
of the collaborators. Mr. Sohrab is a 
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direct descendant from the Prophet 
Mohammed, and an adherent of the uni- 
versalist Bahai Movement. 


Mr. Ballou is also a layman, and had the 
assistance of two scholars from Columbia 
University. He has assembled what seem 
to him the most significant documents of 
the great religions—the same as those of 
Mr. Sohrab with two exceptions: he 
brings together the Jewish-Christian docu- 
ments into one picture, and he omits the 
Bahai Movement. The selections of Mr. 
Ballou are more lengthy, those of Mr. 
Sohrab are much briefer. Both are very 
well made. 

The two volumes have essentially the 
same purpose. As long as people remain 
confined within the limits of their own 
religious interpretations, unacquainted 
with other religions, they will inevitably 
remain isolationists. Friendship and ap- 
preciation come only through acquaint- 
ance. The two books should contribute 
significantly to such acquaintance. 

Both books draw upon almost inex- 
haustive treasuries of literature. While 
the followers of each religion developed 
their own theologies consonant with the 
culture of their times, the founders of each 
of the great religions dealt primarily with 
basic, universally acceptable truth concern- 
ing the ethical life. The careful editing 
and the selective processes of the editors 
has culled out most of the ceremonial, 
theological, and historical detail—materi- 
als of minor value to most people—and 
has made for the clearer apprehension of 
the lofty spiritual and ethical teachings of 
the founders. 

Two excellent compilations, both des- 
tined to live. 

Laird T. Hites. 
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Scuauss, Hayyim, The Jewish Festivals. 
Translated by Samuel Jaffe. Cincinnati, 
Union of America Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, 320 pages, $2.50. 

Most church people know all too little 
about Jewish festivals, although Chris- 
tianity is in the Jewish tradition. This 
book supplies a carefully documented his- 
torical sketch of each and also vivid 
descriptions of how they are carried on. 
Among the festivals described are the 
Sabbath, the Passover, the Day of Atone- 
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ment, Yum Kippur, the New Year, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, Ingathering, Booths 
or Thanksgiving, Lights, and Purim. 

The author shows how festivals grow 
and change. For example the Passover 
was a festival of very ancient shepherd 
days. One can partly imagine the joy of 
people who could scarcely ever afford 
meat, feasting on spring lamb, the first 
fruits of the flock. Later it became the 
feast in remembrance of the deliverance 
from Egypt. 

The feast of Tabernacles was a thanks- 
giving for harvest. It came at that time 
of the year and not, as with us, a whole 
month too late where it rivals Christmas 
and congests church work. 

At Yom Kippur in the olden days one 
goat was offered to Azazel and a goat 
and an ox sacrificed to Yahweh. The 
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blood was freely sprinkled around the’ 


altar, the drapes and the walls. The 
imagery continues in Christian circles al- 
though the thought may be repugnant to 
an age that is conscious of microbes and 
germs and that puts sanitation next to 
godliness. 

Purim, when the book of Esther is used, 
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is really a mask when mummers go around 
and all sorts of farces based on the Esther 
story are performed. 

Descriptions of Jerusalem at its great 
festivals (page 50 ff.) when every inn 
was overcrowded, and of the baking of 
the sh’muroh (page 69) would liven up 
sermons and teachings on passages in the 
Bible. With the austere idea of God that 
is associated with the Old Testament, it 
is surprising to know that in one festival 
they envisaged the saints dancing arm-in- 
arm with God (page 91). 

A. J.W. Myers 
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ScHLoERB, Rottanp W., God in Our 

Lives. Harper, 162 pages, $1.50. 

This well written little book frankly 
recognizes the usual run of problems the 
average person faces concerning God. Is 
God real? How account for the eternal 
silence and mystery of the universe of 
which the individual is so conscious? 
What bearing has an orderly, harmonious, 
dependable universe on man’s conception 
of God—a universe subject to contin- 
gency, change, and fraught with unfor- 
seen possibilities? If the universe has 
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produced persons, does it have something 
behind it akin to its product, something a 
person can feel helped by, in league with, 
joined to, as a server of humanity? Is the 
direction Jesus took the direction in which 
God is going? What happens to one who 
travels in the opposite direction ; one who 
makes shipwreck of his personal and cor- 
porate relationships? 

One rises from a reading of this little 
volume with a clearer insight into the 
problem of God as he faces it from day 
to day. He is impressed with the splendid 
array of well selected quotations from 
great religionists of the world woven into 
the content of Mr. Schloerb’s own fruitful 
thinking on this theme. 

Emerson O. Bradshaw. 
et te SF 
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BatrtsEtt, G. A., Editor, Science in Progress. 

Yale U. 322 pages, $4.00 

The Sigma Xi Society, devoted to the pro- 
motion of research in scientific fields, has spon- 
sored series of lectures by scientists in the fore- 
front of their respective fields. This present 
series, by ten eminent scientists in chemistry, 
physics, biology, and physiology, describes the 
most recent research in selected areas within 
these fields. Their papers deal with isotopes, 
viruses, hormones, vitamins, internal secretion in 
reproduction, atomic structure, chromosome re- 
ae. electric potentials in the brain, metabo- 
ism. 

The significance of such publications, both to 
scientists and to intelligent laymen equipped to 
read such matter, is apparent. 
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Brooks, Lee M. and Evetyn C., Adventuring 
+ nae U. of North Carolina, 225 pages, 


A careful piece of scientific research, popu- 
larized in order to catch the attention of the 
intelligent public at large. Social disorganization, 
and a more lenient attitude toward illegitimacy, 
has produced increasing numbers of children 
available for adoption; while childlessness in 
families seems to be increasing. Result: more 
adoptions. The authors’ purpose is to encourage 
adoption, by showing how it generally works 
out well, especially since social agencies have 
developed to protect both the child and the 
adoptive parents. 
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Buck, Peter H., enccng | and Religion. 
Yale U. Press, 96 pages, $1.50. 
In Polynesia it has been possible to study the 
rise of religion, its development into a system of 
theology and of practice, its yielding to an alien 


religion, and to understand the social accom- 
paniments of this evolution. Professor Buck, in 
the Terry es at Yale University, makes 
this study. The first lecture shows how man- 
kind developed the gods because of social needs ; 
the second describes the development of a the- 
ology in which the gods become dominant over 
man; and the third describes the arrival of the 
Christian missionaries and the social and reli- 
gious changes in Polynesian culture—not alto- 
gether desirable—which followed upon the intro- 
duction of the new religion. 
A SS 


Cantrit, Haptey, The Invasion from Mars. 

Princeton U., 228 pages, $2.50. 

On October 30, 1938, several million Ameri- 
cans heard Orson Welles broadcast an adapta- 
tion of Mr. H. G. Wells’ fantastic account of 
an invasion of this planet by people from Mars. 
The broadcast was highly realistic, and in many 
places resulted in panic. 

A special grant from the General Education 
Board has made possible a careful psychological 
study of this event, to discover the nature of the 
panic, the kind of people who reacted that way, 
and the reasons for the panic. Implications for 
the control of American mass movements, as 
well as implications for American education 
which should seek to forestall such reactions, 
are made plain. 

The book becomes a social psychological docu- 
ment of great value. 

s&s 


Grisert, Marcaret S., Biography of the Un- 
born. Williams & Wilkins, 132 pages, $1.75. 
Beginning with the union of ovum and sperm, 

and carrying the story page by page until a 

child is born, the author unfolds a most fascin- 

ating phase of human life. Scientific (the mss. 
won a thousand dollar prize), and at the same 
time interesting, it will serve to inform hungry 
readers about a phase of their life which re- 
mains for most people a blank page. 

s&s st SS 

GoopsPEED, EpncGar J., Christianity Goes to Press. 
Macmillan, 115 pages, $1.50. 

In four closely written lectures (Richard Lec- 
tures at the University of Virginia), Dr. Good- 
speed relates the story of how the various por- 
tions of the New Testament came to be assem- 
bled, copied, and distributed. Even in the first 
Christian century many bookstores did a thriv- 


‘ing business. Like Dr. Goodspeed’s other writ- 


ings, this book is both scholarly and intensely 


interesting. 
es se 
Gumpert, Martin, Heil Hunger! Alliance, 128 
pages, $1.75. 


Of anti-Nazi books there seems to be no end. 
This is another, but different. The author, a 
German physician in New York, drawing upon 
German government and scientific documents, 
seeks to answer the question, What has been the 
effect of the Nazi regime upon the physical and 
psychological stamina of the an people. It 
has been negative in every respect, he maintains. 
Physical deprivation has lowered resistance, 
death rates are higher, and physical disabilities 
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among young soldiers have increased thirty per- 
cent. Psychologically, increasing numbers have 
become psychopaths, women have become more 
resistant to the bearing of children and the 
birth rate has fallen. The student population has 
decreased by half, even in those sciences in 
which the government has greatest interest... . 
It is a dark picture. 
cs 


Hatt, Mary Ross, Children Can See Life 

Whole. Association, 157 pages. 

The author had an opportunity to spend a 
year in unhurried visitation of a number of 
representative progressive schools. She sought to 
discover what educational experiences were felt 
to be of greatest importance to children at vari- 
ous ages, what use was made of opportunities 
to make such experiences possible, how the con- 
cept of the world could be made more meaning- 
ful to children, and how they might develop or 
build up a sense of social responsibility. The 
author is after a basic religious problem. Re- 
ligion is concerned with, among other things, 
one’s orientation to the universe, and his sense of 
social responsibility. 

How well are the progressive schools educat- 
ing children in these two respects? What are 
their methods, aims, procedures? The book 
answers these questions with critical objectivity, 
and finds a great deal to appreciate. 
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KuNKEL, Fritz and Dickerson, Roy E., How 
oo Develops. Scribners, 274 pages, 


Dr. Kunkel, the originator of the ‘“We- 
Psychology” and Roy Dickerson, the practical 
layman-psychiatrist, together formulate a theo- 
retical statement of how character develops, us- 
ing the “We-Psychology” formulae. Basically, 
they offer a theoretical re-formuiation of social 
psychology in psychiatric terms. The We-Con- 
sciousness transcends the individual, making him 
first of all an essential part of the total social 
group, large or small, in which he is immersed. 

The authors follow this principle through from 
infancy to maturity, showing at each step how 
character is the growing product of interaction. 
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Lairp, Donatp A., Brain Power. Revell, 237 
pages, $2.00. 

A popularizing psychologist takes Professor 
Thurstone’s seven mentality factors—number 
facility, word fluency, memory, perceptual speed, 
visualizing ability, induction, and verbal reason- 
ing—as the basis for a series of entertaining 
chapters. In each he gives a number of simple 
principles showing how to increase the func- 
tioning power of the mind. 
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Orro, Max, The Human Enterprise. Crofts, 384 
pages, $2.25. 

Man is real, and so is the world in which he 
resides. The achievement of his personality, as 
he lives in his world and thinks and works, is 
man’s greatest problem; and progress is his 
greatest glory. Professor Otto sets himself 
to canvass this situation in the belief that human 
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experience, not something esoteric, lies at the 
root of all our values, and that the “human 
enterprise” is a glorious venture. The result is 


a very stimulating, thought provoking, easily 
book. 
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bh mg Henry and Frepa, How to Achieve 
Heppaess in Marriage. Vanguard, 155 


read 


pak, 

A small group of professional people, physi- 
cians, psychologists, and others, met twice a 
month for two years to study various aspects of 
sex. Out of those discussions, this book de- 
veloped. It assumes marriage, and discusses 
only the one subject, how the maximum of sex 
happiness may be brought about for both hus- 
band and wife. Undoubtedly a careful study of 
the book will result in the avoidance of malad- 
justments in many cases. It is sanely and soberly 


written. 
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TuHorp, Marcaret, America at the Movies. 

Vale U., 313 pages, $2.75. 

The motion picture industry in the United 
States is changing so rapidly, says the author, 
that it is impossible to describe it with any 
adequacy at all. She has examined it from the 
standpoint of the desires of the attendants at 
shows (eighty-five million of them, perhaps, a 
week), of the producers, who try to “give the 
people what they want,” which means to give 
them what they will pay to see, and from the 
standpoint of the larger possible use of motion 
gen in education and in propaganda for good 
or evil. 

The point of view is objective, the sources 
seem adequate, the conclusions seem reasonable, 
and the style of the book is attractive. A reader 
who wishes to become conversant with the whole 
problem will find the book profitable. 
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Wattace, ArcHER, The Faith of Morn. Round 

Table, 150 pages, $1.50. 

This is a cheerful, inspirational book. It is in- 
tended to be—just that. Twenty-three chapters 
of about 1500 words each, full of anecdote and 
illustration, radiate faith and hope and optimism. 
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Wattin, J. E. WattAce, Minor Mental Malad- 
justments in Normal People. Duke U. Press, 
298 pages, $3.00. 

Normal people experience fears, feelings of 
inadequacy, anxieties, obsessions, nightmares, 
hampering habits which are hard to overcome. 
. . . Out of them develop attitudes and behavior 
patterns, sometimes merely transient, sometimes 
resulting in more permanent idiosyncrasies. 
These experiences may originate at any time, 
from infancy on. They can frequently be handled 
by wise parents, teachers or friends; but some- 
times plague a person for long periods. 

Dr. Wallin canvasses these situations through 
excerpts from autobiographies, and suggests ap- 
proaches that can be made by the person afflicted 
or by his parents or friends to relieve the dis- 
tress. An excellent book for layman or pro- 
fessional reader. 











